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WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 21, 1953 


Unirep Srares SENATE, 
CoMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND Foreign COMMERCE, 
Washington, D. C. 

The committee met at 10 a. m. in the caucus room, Senate Office 
Building, Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman) presiding. 

Present: Senators Tobey, Capehart, Bricker, Butler, Cooper, Gris- 
wold, Potter, Hunt, Pastore, and Monroney. 

The Cnairman. The committee is in session, the time having ar- 
rived for the meeting as scheduled. This is a meeting called by the 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee to investigate the facts 
of the recent railroad accident at Union Station in Washington. 

We have before us this morning as the first witness Mr. H. W. 
Brower. <Are you Mr. Brower ? 


STATEMENT OF HARRY WILLIAM BROWER, ENGINEMAN, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. I want you to be perfectly at ease. This is just 
a general inquiry. Feel at home; you are among friends. What is 
your full name? 

Mr. Brower. Harry William Brower. 

The CuarrmMan. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Brower. 850 South Fifty-sixth Street, Philadelphia. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been an engineer on the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad ? 

Mr. Brower. Seventeen years. 

The CuarrmMan. You were the engineer on the Federal Express that 
crashed the other morning? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. Was this Federal Express in good shape mechan- 
ically when it left Boston, to your knowledge ? I am speaking now 
of the air brakes, particularly. I am creditably advised that the 
train was stopped at Kingston, R. I.,-because of brake trouble, and you 
personally fixed the brakes; is that correct ? 

Mr. Brower. I didn’t get hold of it until I got to New York. 

The Cuarrman. Did you know about the stopping at Kingston 
R. I.? 


Mr. Brower. Nobody said a word. 
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STATEMENT OF ADELBERT S. SCHROEDER, ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Scurorper. This man takes the train only from New York. 
The train originated at Boston, made a stop at New Haven, and 
changed crew, and another man took the train from New Haven to 
New York. 

The CuamMan. Do you know if the train stopped at Kingston / 

Mr. Brower. No. ~ 
The CHairnMan. Were you advi ed of that ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 
The CHamrMan. You didn’t know that ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Did you know that. sir? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Not until the investigation started 

The CuarrmMan. The train stopped at Kingston, R. I, to fix the 
brake ¢ 

Mr. ScuHroeper. Yes. 

The Coamman. When did you first hear of that ? 

Mr. Scurorper. I heard of that after the accident. 

The CHarrkMan. What is your name? 

Mr. SCHROEDER. A. =. Schroeder. I am assistant general counsel 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad. 

The Cuairman. I am advised by the authorities that the train had 
trouble on the way down and they stopped the train at Kingston, 
R. L.,and the engineer fixed it by hand: is that correct ? 

Mr. Scuroreprer. That is correct. The brakes on the last two cars 
were stuck and the train came to a stop. The engineer found the 
angle co k between the third and fourth ears ¢ losed. He opened it. 
which allowed him to proceed uneventfully to New Haven. 

The CHamman. I am advised one of the trainmen signaled the 
rear-end brakeman that you had dragging brakes and you made a 
sper | top atl Kingston. 

Mr. Scuroreper. The rear flagman notified the conductor and the 
condaductol signaled the engineer. They made a stop and found the 
last two cars with brakes applied. The conductor attempted to re- 
lease the brakes by releasing the reservoir. They were about 45 
minutes try Ing to get the brakes released and applied. The engineer 
himself got off the engine, walked back, and saw that the brakes were 
not applied on the first three cars of the train but were applied on 
the fourth car, which would indicate to him there was something 
wrong between the third and fourth car. He made an examination 
of the angle cock and found it in a closed position. They opened the 
angle cock. E 

‘The CuarrmMan. You are not a railroad operating man; you are a 
lawyer? How could the angle cock be in that position when it left 
Boston— 

Mr. Scuroeper. J can’t answer that. 

The CHarrmMan. Somebody must have tampered with it; is that 
reasonable ? 

Mr. Scurorper. Yes. 

The CHaiMan. Somebody tampered with the angle cock before 
it left Boston so it was slowed down ? 

Mr. Scuroreper. Yes. 
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Senator Carrnart. Was there anything unusual about the fact that 
the engineer would fix the brakes? Is there anything unusual about 
that ¢ 

Mr. Scuroeper. In what respect ? 

Senator Carenarr. If anything happened to the train, the engineer 
would be the man to fix it, would he not ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct. The conductor attempted to get 
the release on the last two cars. 

Senator Carrnarr. And then the engineer went back and did it 
himself ? 

Mr. Scurorper. Yes. The train leaving Boston had 13 ears. It 
was the twelfth and thirteenth ears at Kingston. Then the engineer 
went back and between the third and fourth car from the head end 
found the angle cock. 

Senator CareHarr. I presume we had better ask the engineers of 
the Westinghouse ¢ o., or others, who would possibly know more about 
it than you asa lawyer would. 

I would like to know if it was fixed up there, permanently fixed. 
Was it just as good as if it were fixed in the shop? i will ask that 
question later. 

The Carman. When the train arrived at Pennsylvania Station, 
did you take charge of it ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CHarrman. And it was in your charge while it was in New 
¥ ork ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. He cut his engine off and we coupled up. 

The Cratrrmman. When you arrived there, they found the angle 
cock in the first cars completely shut ? 

Mr. Brower. I don’t know that. , 

The Crairman. In order to stop at Baltimore, everything had to 
be all right, did it not: and this angle cock could not have been turned 
while the train was going 80 miles an hour, could it? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

The CHarrmMan. Somebody must have tampered with it between 
Boston and New York; is that a fair question / 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. The locomotive must have had some air because you 
blew your whistle? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CuHarman. And it worked by air? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CHarrman. What I can’t understand is why somebody didn’t 
work this emergency air brake, pull the handle in one of those 16 cars. 

Mr. Brower. I don’t know. I had it on the head end. That is all 
I know. 

The CHamman. When you developed trouble, somebody should 
have pulled the emergency brake? 

Mr. Brower. I understand that they did. 

The Cuatrrman. You think that they did? 

Mr. Brower. But there was no air in the train, they said. 

The CuarrmMan. But air enough to blow the whistle? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, | had plenty of air for that. 

The Cuatrrman. You did a very fine job, in my judgment, trying 
to notify the crew behind that you were in trouble, but somebody 
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should have pulled that emergency air brake. How did you notify the 
crew in back that you were in trouble ? 

Mr. Brower. I was blowing the horn. 

The CHairRM AN. You have ho electronic dev ice on the train ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No. 

The CuarrmMan. I might say that the Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce Committee had a bill before it see ‘king to put electronic devices 
on trains to prevent such things. The railroads said the “V couldn’t 
afford it. We are going to have the best devices in the world or the 
people will hot travel on these trains. Railroad officials here please 
take notice. 

There was a reserve tank of air connected with the regular line ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The Cuamman. If the one failed, the other would set it, would 
not ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. If it were used. How fast were you going between 
Baltimore and Washington / 

Mr. Brower. Eighty miles an hour. 

The Cratrman. How fast at the control station ? 

Mr. Brower. I would say 40 miles an hour. 

The Cnairman. At the station the other morning it was said the 
train was going 80 or 90 miles an hour at the control tower. 

Mr. Brower. I don’t think it was that fast. 

The CuatrMan. How fast ? 

Mr. Brower. We were going 40. 

The CnHairMan. From the control tower down to the station it is 
downhill, is it not ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CuarrMan. You aecelerated when you came in there ? 

Mr. Brower. I thought I was going faster all the time. 

The Cuarmman. You knew there was a crisis. You must have felt 
awfully lonesome. Will you kindly describe to us, in your own 
language, what happened when you realized the air brake wasn’t 
working and you couldn’t stop the train; what did you do? 

Mr. Brower. When I came under New York Avenue, I started to 
blow the gis n on the engine to notify the pe ople that we couldn’t hold 
the train, or to scare them away from the platform was my idea. So 
the man in ie tower, I understood afterward, called up and told them 
to get the people out of the way, which I was very glad he did. 

The CuarrMAN. Have you any comments to m: ake about the accident 
is an official, or as a citizen, looking back on the whole thing in mental 
review? What do you think was the trouble? 

Mr. Brower. I knew that I didn’t have no air on more than one 
ear,anyway. Ididn’tthinkI did. Of course, I threw the emergency 
way above New York Avenue, but it didn’t affect it. 

The Cuatrman. What about putting the machine in reverse? 
What would happen then / 

Mr. Brower. I did put it in reverse. 

The Cuarrman, Is there a danger of fire, then? 

Mr. Brower. No; she didn’t do no good. 

The Cuarman. Didn’t amount to anything? 

Mr. Brower. No. 
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The CHatrMAN. Have you examined the locomotive since the 
accident ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Is there in the locomotive a dial or gage which 
shows at all times the pressure in the air brakes? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

The CuairmMan. Did that show any pressure / 

Mr. Brower. Yes; I had plenty of pressure. 

The CHairMANn. There was a disparity between the supply of air 
and that shown on the gage? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The CuatrMAn. The gage wasn’t authentic, then, was it? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

The CuatrMan. Is that the first time you had that trouble? 

Mr. Brower. The first time I had anything like that. 

The CHatrMAN. Are there any questions, gentlemen, for the 
engineer ¢ 

Senator Caprnartr. You say you got on this train in New York 
City? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart, Were the brakes working perfectly at that time? 

Mr. Brower. They O. K.'d the brakes; the car inspector. 

Senator Capenart. You made a stop in Philadelphia ‘ 

Mr. Brower. Our first stop was Thirtieth Street. 

Senator Carenart. In Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator CarpenArr. And the brakes worked perfectly there? 

Mr. Brower. All the way down the road. 

Senator Carenarr. Did you stop at Wilmington ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Wilmington and Baltimore. 

Senator Capenart. They worked fine? 

Mr. Brower. Fine. 

Senator Capenarr. You stopped in Baltimore / 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. And there was no sign in Baltimore ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Capenartr. Did you use the brakes at all after you left 
Baltimore before you passed the tower ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No, not until I came out at the District signal here 
at the tower. 

Senator Carenarr. What was the first sign that you noticed that 
the brakes were not working? 

Mr. Brower. After I made the application. Of course, we had a 
speed—we call them “speeders,” but after I got the suppression hand 
stuck at about 55 or 60 pounds, and then I looked out and thought, 
“This ain’t holding up at all;” then I shut her off. 

Senator Carenartr. How many times have you run that same train 
from Baltimore to Washington ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Ever since daylight saving time this time. 

Senator CarpeHart. How many trips would you say you have made 
on that same train as the engineer / 

Mr. Brower. About 40, I guess. 

Senator Carrnart. You have made 40 trips as the engineer on that 
same train ¢ 


Mr. Brower. Yes. 
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Senator Carpeuartr. You say vou noticed there was no air. How 
i! mile were you out from the station ¢ 
Mr. Brower. I was just coming up over the top at Ninth Street. 


Senator Carenarr. How far is that out of the station / 


Mr. Brower. About a mile and a half out of the station. 
Senator Capenarr. Was that the usual place for you to stop and 
‘ 3 } ) ; 

pul ql YOu! bra ceS 


Mr. Brower. Ye 

Senator Carenarr. When you put on the brakes, they did not 
work ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Not as usual, anyway. 

Senator CareHArr. You just had no brakes / 

Mr. Brower. I had the brake on the engine and I thought the 
head car. I don’t know. 

Senator Carrenartr. In other words, the brakes did work on the 
engine and possibly one other ear ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Carpemarr. Beyond that they did not ¢ 

Mr. Brower. They weren't holding, anyway. 

Senator Carenarr. Are there emergency brakes in the cars that 
could have been used ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. Do you have any idea why they were not used ? 
Mr. Brower. No, indeed, I do not. 

Senator CarenaArtr. Do you have any way of signaling back to the 
conductor ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Only by blowing the whistle. 

Senator Capenarr. You have no radio or no telephone? There is 
no way you can press a button and it lights up in the back? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Carenart. Therefore, all you could do was to notify them 
you were in trouble by blowing the whistle ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. You say you did reverse the engine? 

Mr. Brower. Yes; I reversed it. 

Senator Carpenartr. What happened ? 

Mr. Brower. It just kicked her over a little jab, killed her. 

The CuarrmMan. It occurs to me that the public and the train crew 
officials, when they heard it blowing intermittently, might have be- 
lieved it was in honor of Eisenhower’s election instead of an accident 
coming. 

Mr. Brower. I don’t know, but I hung on the horn. 

Senator Carenartr. Have you ever had this happen before? 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. This is the first time that it has ever happened 
to you! 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator CarrHArt. What do you think happened ? 

Mr. Brower. Well, of course, I couldn’t know. I thought there 
was some obstruction some place. I couldn’t get that brake on. I 
had it on 24 times between New York and Baltimore. She worked 
fine, but it didn’t work that time. 

Senator CaprnArr. Were you traveling with the same speed that 
you always do between Baltimore and Washington ? 
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Mr. Brower. Well, at 80 miles an hour to that signal. 

Senator Carenarrt. I say, it is the regular speed ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. During the 40 times that you have made this 
trip the speed has been the same? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. Do you have a gage on the engine that shows 
how fast you are going? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator CApenArt. That is recorded, is it not ? 

Mr. Brower. No; it is not recorded. 

Senator Carenarr. | thought it was a tape of some kind. 

Mr. Brower. A speedometer. 

Senator Careuarr. Isn't there a way to check the record to show 
how fast you were going by the tower from this instrument that you 
have on there / 

Mr. Brower. Not-on that one, I don’t think. 

Senator Carenartr. So you were maintaining your regular schedule, 
your regular speed, and you applied the br: akes at the point that you 
have on each of the previous 40 trips that you have made 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. And you haven't any idea what happened ? 

Mr. Brower. No: I couldn't tell you a thing about what obstructed 
it, but it happened just the same. 

Senator Griswoip. Might I ask a question, Mr. Chairman ? 

The CHarrMAN. Yes. 

Senator Griswotp. What was the part that was referred to previ- 
ously, that might have been tampered with; what do you call that? 

The Cuatirman. Angle cock. 

Senator GriswoLp. Anchor cock ? 

Mr. Brower. Angle cock. 

Senator Griswoip. Do you understand how that works? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator GriswoLtp. How many people on the train understand how 
it works ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I don’t know. 

Senator Griswotp. Does the brakeman know ; the conductor? 

Mr. Brower. They should. 

Senator GriswoL_p. Does the ordinary mechanic on the train or 
around the shop know how it works ? 

Mr. BROWER. He should. 

Senator Griswoip. How long would it take anyone to tamper with 
it, to change it ? 

Mr. Brower. It wouldn’t take very long. 

Senator GriswoLtp. Justa minute? You just move something ? 

Mr. Brower. Just turn it around. 

Senator Griswop. It turns easily, without a wrench ? 

Mr. Brower. Some of them are a little stiff. 

Senator Griswoip. So it might require some kind of wrench ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Griswotp. It could have been tampered with while you 
stopped in Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Brower. It could have been, I suppose, but we didn’t see any- 
body. 
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Senator Grisworp. It wouldn’t be done by some child jus st coming 
along; it would take someone who understood how a train oper: ated 
for him to tamper with it ? 

Mr. Brower. I would think so. 

Senator Griswoip. It would be very unusual if it were tampered 
with between New York and New Haven and tampered with again 
at Baltimore; that would be a very unusual circumstance / 

Mr. Brower. It would. 

Senator GriswoLp, If there was any tampering, it must have been 
done by someone who was on the train both there and at Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Griswo.p. Thank you. 

The Cuarrman. According to your logs, when were the brakes last 
inspected ¢ 

Mr. Brower. In New York. 

The Cuairman, On the trip down? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. Is that signed by some mechanic ? 

Mr. Brower. By the car epee: 

Senator Hunt. I take it the brakes were not inspected at Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I don’t suppose. I didn’t even see a car inspector 
there. 

Senator Hunt. Can you explain to us just exactly what the mechan- 
ics would be in the so-called process of bleeding your brakes? 

Mr. Brower. There is just a little cock under there that you turn, 
you know, and let the air out. 

Senator Hunt. In letting that air out, would you render your brakes 
absolutely ineffective? W hen the line is bled you have no brakes ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Hun. That could be done in just a turn of a wrench and 
in a minute’s time? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. Would the emergency brakes have functioned had 
someone in the individual cars applied them 4 

Mr. Brower. He couldn’t unless he had air back there. 

Senator Hunr. In other words, the bleeding of the line and taking 
the air out would have prevented the emergency brakes operating in 
the individual cars? 

Mr. Brower. I have an idea it would have. 

Senator Hunt. Just the same as it prevented them from operating 
when you applied them ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know of any unusual incident of any kind or 
any reason whatsoever that someone would by design render those 
brakes nonoperative ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No, indeed. 

Senator Hunt. I have no more questions. 

Senator Pasrore. Whose responsibility would it be to know whether 
or not the brakes were in good working order on that train? 

Mr. Brower. It would be me and the conductor. 

Senator Pastore. You and the conductor ? 


Mr. Brower. Yes. 
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Senator Pasrore. Were you apprised in New York when you as- 
sumed your post as engineer that there had been an experience of 
diftic ulty in Kingston, R. 1.7 

Mr. Brower. Nobody told us a thing about it, of their hay ing trouble 
up there. 

Senator Pasrore. Isn't that unusual / 

Mr. Brower. No. Charlie came in there to do the usual work. 

Senator Pastore. When vou assumed your post in New York as the 
engineer you became responsib le for the good working condition of 
those br: kes, did you not! 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Pasrore. Isn't it unusual that you were not told that there 
had been difficulty in Kingston ¢ 

Mr. BROWER. Nobody told mea word: nobody told the conductor a 
word. 

Senator Pastore. I know nobody told you, isn’t it unusual that they 
should not tell you? 

Mr. Brower. Well, now, that is the first time I had anything like 
that to happen. ‘They haven’t had no reason to tell me. 

Senator Pastore. You became responsible for the stopping of that 
train at all these other different stops beyond New York? 

Mr. Brower. I did do it. 

Senator Pastore. There had been trouble? 

Mr. Brower. I didn’t know that. 

Senator Pasrore. There has been talk here of tampering and sabo 
tage. That all happened before you assumed your post ? 

Mr. Brower. Well, of course, I didn’t know that. 

Senator Pasrorr. Had anyone discussed that matter with you In 
New York ? ’ 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. You did not know that there was anything wrong 
with those brakes until you appplied them beyond Baltimore ? 

Mr. Brower. That is right. 

Senator Pasrorr. Yet, there had been trouble with the brakes on 
that train, you know now, as far back as Kingston, R. I. / 

Mr. Brower. I didn’t know nothing about it. 

The CHatrman. Who did you talk with in the train crew in New 
York? Did you talk to any of the members of the train crew in New 
York ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Capenarr. You took over the train, and did you stop in 
Newark / 

Mr. Brower. No; the first stop was Thirtieth Street in Philadelphia. 

Senator Capenart. At that time the brakes were working perfectly ¢ 

Mr. Brower. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. You had no reason whatsoever to know they 
were not working as we ‘las on any of your other 40 trips? 

Mr. Brower. No, s 

Senator CareHarrt. “Whe n they had delivered that train to you in 
New York heretofore, had they told you of any troubles they may have 
had between Boston and New Y ork / 

Mr. Brower. Sometimes they would run his motor outside along 
with us and holler over “16” or “17 cars,” and that is all we know. 
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Senator CareHarr. Is there any characteristic of these brakes, in 
running a Diesel, such as you were, that would indicate that they did 
have this trouble in IK neston ol B ston, and that they might well 
have trouble later ¢ 

Mr. Scrrroeper. That was not a Diesel: it was an electric. 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Caprnarr. Is there any reason to believe that if these 
brakes were, let us say, out of order at Kingston and fixed, that that 
meant they might go out of order again 7 
Mr. Brower. Of course, I didn’t know they had trouble up there. 
Senator Capenarr. I understand. 

Mr. Brower. All I knew was that the train was late. That was all. 
Senator Caprenarr. The brake were worki o perfectly in Phila 


aetl 1é 


Mr. Brower. Fine. 
senator CAPEHART. D a vou have any occasion between New York 
ind Philadelphia to use the brake 1) lowing down / 


Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenartr. Going, say, from 80 miles an hour down to 20? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. You used the brakes for that purpose ? 

Mer. Brower. Yes I made 24 reductions coming down to Balti- 
more 

Senator Carenarr. You made 24 reductions in speed, using the 
brakes to do that ? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Cargenarr. And at all times they were working perfectly ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir: fine. 

Senator Hunr. Since you took over this run, how often heretofore 
have you had any trouble with brakes ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I have n't had no trouble. 

Senator Hunt. None whatsoever ? 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know of any other incident where other 
have had trouble with their brakes? 

Mir. Brower. No. 
Senator Hunv. In other words, you are saying to us that these 
rakes most 1 varibly function perfect] 
Mr. Brower. Always have for me. 
Senator Pasrorr. Had you been told about the difficulty they ex- 
perie wed 1 King ton wl en you assumed your post in New York, 
woul | you have acted differe1 tly than you Cl d when you first dis- 
covered that that train would not stop ¢ 
Mr. Brower. I asked them what was the matter with the brakes. 
Senator Pasrore. Had you been told in New York, you would have 


/ 


or 


enoipeers 


\ 4 


knov what the matter wa 

Mr. Brower. I wasn’t told. 

Senator Pasrorr. Because you weren’t told, you were somewhat 
confused when that train wouldn’t stop ¢ 

Mr. Brower. You said it. 

Senator Pasrore. What? 

Mr. Brower. You said it. 

Senator Pasrorr. Were you confused? 
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Mr. Brower. No: because I thought everything was normal when I 
took over. 

Senator Pastore. You see, I am not getting after you at all. The 
thing 1 want to establish is this: whether or not it was strange that you, 
as the engineer, were not told in New York that there had been some 
difficulty with the brakes as far back as Kingston; if you had been 
told, whether or not the accident might not have been as serious as it 
was. That is all I am trying to establish. 

Mr. Brower. If I had known there was anything doubtful about it, 
[ would have took more precaution, I guess 

Senator Pasrore. That is exactly the point I am getting at. Had 
you been told in New York about the difficulty in Kingston, the acei- 
dent might not have been as serious as it was; yes or no. 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. Where was the first time, sir, that you used the 
brakes to slow down after leaving Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Right out here at the engine house. 

Senator Carenartr. A brake either works or does not work? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Carenartr. You say you slowed the train 24 times, and that 
you stop = at Thirtieth Street Station and that the brakes were work- 
ing perfectly / 

Mr. een. And I made eight diversions on the way down from 
one track to another. 

Senator Carpenarr. Air brakes either work or do not work? 

Mr. Brower. They worked all the way that far. 

lator Capenartr. Therefore, you had every reason to believe, 
having slowed the train 24 times, having stopped in Philadelphia 
and Baltimore, and you say the brakes were working perfectly 

Mr. Brower. Sure. 

Senator Cargnarr. What good would the information have done 
you in New York City about Kingston / 

Mr. Brow! R, It wouldn’t have done any vood, because they worked 
that far so wood. 

Senator CAPEH ART. Is t here some characterist icof the brake Ww hereby 
that information would have been of value to you? 

Mr. BRoweER. Well, I wouldn’t have had no reason, because every 
time I put the brake on she functioned all right. 

Senator Carenarr. Suppose they had told you in New York that 
they had some trouble with the air brakes at Kingston, you said, “That 
is fin a and you a the train on and slowed it down ~4 times and 
n inde stops and the bri akes worked pe r fectly, wi at would you have 
been looking for if they had told you they had trouble in Kingston ? 

Mr. Brower. After 24 times I wouldn't have been looking for it 
not to work then. 

The CHairmMan. It would seem that if there was any tampering of 
the brakes it would have been done at Baltimore? 

Mr. Brower. Something must have happened. 

Senator Porrer. How often are the brakes inspected in the normal 
course of events? Does the engine go in for inspection at any par- 
ticular time? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. How often? 

Mr. Brower. Every so often. 
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Senator Porrer. Pardon me? 
Mr. Brower. Every so often. 
Senator Porrer. Once every 2 weeks ¢ 
Mr. Brower. Less than that. 
Senator Porrer. After an engine has been inspected, I assume then 
they turn it over to the operating crew and it is supposed to be In top 


condition 4 


Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porvrer. \pparel thy there 1s an emergency brake in each 
one of the cars: is that true? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Who is responsible for throwing the emergency 
brake in individual cars ¢ 

Mr. Brow ER. That would have to be the tratnmen, 

Senator Porrer. The trainmen / 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. Do you know whether the trainmen did throw the 
emergency brake; did they or did they not? 

Mr. BROWER. I heard them say they did. 

Senator Porrer. As an engineer, if something goes wrong with 
your engine and you fix it yourself, that isa responsibility that you 
have and you are authorized to fix it yourself / 

Mr. Brower. If we can fix it; yes. 

Senator Porrer. After you have done that, then are you required 
to report to whoever takes the engine from you, the difficulty and 
what you did to it ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. That wasn’t true, then, with the engineer that you 
took the engine from ? 

Mr. Brower. The New Haven man. 

Senator Porrer. You received no notification that he had done 
anything to the engine? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Porrer. That is a responsibility that the engineer has; is 
that true? If you had been the engineer and something went. wrong 
with the brakes, and you had fixed it yourself, you would have re 
ported that to the person who was taking the engine from you? 

Mr. Brower. I would have told the conductor to do something 
about it. 

Senator Porrer. That is the normal procedure, that the report be 


made ? 


Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Burter. After you had repaired those brakes and the 
brakes apparently worked, would you then have still reported to the 
conductor or to somebody else in the shop or something of that kind ? 

Mr. Brower. If somebody had found the angle cock closed, I would 
have told him, third car, told him the angle cock wasn’t shut or closed, 
whatever did happen. 

Senator Burier. I am sorry that I was not here earlier and heard 
the first part of your testimony. When did the brakes work efficiently 
the last time before the happening of the accident ? , 

Mr. Brower. In Baltimore. 
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Senator Burner. Didn’t you make any reductions in speed between 
Washington and Baltimore ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Pasrorz. Would it be fair for us to assume that inasmuch as 
you—the engineer—were not apprised of the difficulty that occurred 
in Kingston, that in all probability the conductor and the trainmen 
were not told of this, too? 

Mr. Brower. They should have been. 

Senator Pasrorr. You were not told 4 

Mr. Brower. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. Is it fair for me to assume that the other members 
of the crew were not told 4 

Mr. Brower. Nobody was told anything that I know of. 

Senator Pasrore. It was the responsibility of the trainmen to apply 
the brakes in case of trouble 4 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 


Senator Pasrore. They did not apply ae se emergency brakes when 


you had trouble. Had they been tol l } New York of the trouble 
they had in Kingston, they might have Fo alerted to apply those 
emergency brakes when the trouble occurred; is that right 4 


Mr. Brower. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. | thought you said they did apply them ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I heard them say the \ did. 

Senator Carenarr. You just told the gentleman the *y did not. 

Mr. Brower. They didn’t have no air, they said. The air was gone 

Senator Carrnarr. They did apply them but had no air? 

Mr. Brower. I heard the conductor say that, that he couldn’t even 
get any exhaust. 

Senator Carenarr. They did apply them but couldn't get any air? 

Mr. Brower. The conductor tried to put them on. He told me that. 

Senator Porrrer. Could this angle cock jar loose in the motion of 
the train. 

Mr. Brower. I never seen one do it. 

Senator Porrer. Could it be tampered with while the train was in 
motion by someone with a wrench ? 

Mr. Brower. I don’t think these could, not in this condition. 

Senator Porrer. If anyone tampered with it, it would have to be 
done when it was stopped ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. If the train is moving, you can’t get to it? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Capenarr. That is the point. 

Senator Burter. When you stopped in Baltimore, did you see any 
body around the locomotive other than the crew ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Not on my side. 

Senator Bricker. Are you required—as all pilots on planes are, to 
make tests of wings and flaps and mechanical operations before they 
take off—to make such a test of the brakes and of the various oper- 
ating features of the engine before you start out ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Bricker. aan by the rules to do that? 


Mr. Brower. Yes, si 


28456—53——2 
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senator Bri KER. Did vou make that test hefore you had starte | on 
srun, after you had taken over the train? 

Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 

Senator Bricker. What did the test show 4 

Mr. Brower. Perfect. 

Senator Coorrr. Was the entire train crew changed at New York 


efore vou beean the ti p to Washington / 

Mr. Brower. Yes, su 

Senator Coorer. What kind of inspection do you make of the 
make ( 

Mr. Brower. We make a terminal test. 

Se] rv Cooper. What ¢ 

Mr. Brower. A terminal test. You make your reduction and the 
ar lnspector looks over the bi ikes and blows the nh off, and then comes 
1) tell vou whethe hey all refease or not 

Si ol Coo er. Did the cat nspectol ive the responsibility in 


New York to test the mechanical condition of the brakes on each car ¢ 
Mr. Brower. At least he told me everything was working 100 per- 
‘ent and O. K. on the steam and air. 


= * itor OOPER, Do vou know who he Was ¢ 
Mr. Brower. No: I don’t know his name. 
Senator Cooper. He does not make any report to you ¢ 


Mr. Brower. He did: ves. 

Senator Coorper. He did make a report ¢ 
Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Coorprr. What was his report ¢ 
Mr. Brower. lle sa da, 1). Ix on the brakes and steam on 16 cars.” 
Senator Cooper. Do you have any kind of a ga 


gage that shows 


Oo 


pressure ¢ 


Mr. Brower. Yes, sir. 
Senator Coorrer. What is adequate pressure to take care of all the 


M Brower. One hundred and ten pounds in the train line. 
Senator Coorrr. You tound that the brakes weren't working. Did 


vou look at the oa ¢ 


gag 
Mir. Brower. Out here? 
s tor Coorrer. Yes 
Mr. Brower I adn’ have to. I knoy | had it on the enone, but 
| couldn’t get it on the train. 
tor Coovrr. There wasn’t any pressure / 
Mr. Brower. I had ple nty ot pressure, but I 
Senator Coorrr. Some mechanical defect ¢ 
Vir. Brower. Something happened to obstruct the line. 
e CHAIRMAN. Were you behind time? 
\lr. Brower. Yes. , 
he Carman. Where did you lose time ? 
\iv. Brower. We didn’t lose time. 
Phe Cuaiman. Did you leave New York late? 
Mr. Brower. Thirty-six minutes late; came in here 18 late. 
Che CiuairMan. They were late getting into New York? 
Mr. Brower. Yes. _ . 
Che CuatrMan. That was the trouble? 
Mr. Brower. They were late. 
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The Cuarrman. There is nothing in the locomotive that you had 
charge of whereby you can throw the angle cocks by an automatics 
lever ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Hunv. Is it customary when the engineer—in leaving the 
train and turning it over to you—has had some difficulty as they had 
with the brakes, to report to you the difficulty he has had ? 

Mr. Brower. I never have had them do that. 

Senator Hunt. Do you ever have conversations with the engineer 
leaving the train when he turns it over to you; did he say, “Every- 
thing is fine,” or “I am having some trouble” ¢ 

Mr. Brower. Sometimes he is alongside of us and he will say, “16 
ears” or “18.” 

Senator Hunr. It isn’t customary to talk over the mechanical con- 
dition of the engine or train ? 

Mr. Browser. No. He generally gets out of the way and we back 
right in. 

Senator Buriter. Did you cut off any cars in Baltimore or add any 
cars to your train ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Burier. I am a commuter between Washington and Bal- 
timore. I see the trains operate. The train will come into the sta 
tion and the brakes seem to slack off, she eases off, and then the brake 
will take again. Why do you do that? Is that a customary pro- 
cedure’ It seems to happen every time you stop a train. 

Mr. Brower. I don’t— 

Senator Burier. Do you put the brakes on and off as a test ? 

Mr. Brower. As a rule I don’t. I just put the brake on and stop. 

Senator Burier. I mean, it goes a foot or so, and then the brakes 
seem to go again. Did you try them in Baltimore; did you come to 
a dead stop and then stop again in Baltimore, or just come to a dead 
stop and stay there? 

Mr. Brower. I waited until they got ready 

Senator Burier. From the time you came to a dead stop in Balt 
more you did not apply those brakes any more until you came In the 
yard ¢ 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Porrer. You stated that you were thirty-some minutes late 
in leaving New York? 

Mr. Brower. Thirty-six. 

Senator Porrer. You arrived in Washington— 

Mr. Brower. Eighteen minutes late. 

Senator Porrer. Did you make up your time between New York 
and Baltimore or Baltimore and Washington ? 

Mr. Brower. Most of it. 

Senator Porrer. Most of it between New York and Baltimore? 

Mr. Brower. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. What is your normal rate of speed if you are on 
time and not trying to make up time? 

Mr. Brower. Eighty miles an hour. 

Senator Porrer. That is a normal speed ? 

Mr. Brower. Of course, we have restrictions. 

Senator Porrer. When you come into Washington, how far out 
from the station do you apply the brakes? 
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Mr. Brower. Up there north of the roundhouse, at Ivy City. That 
would be about 2 miles out. 

Senator Porrer. In other words, you were going about 80 miles an 
hour until you were about 2 miles out and then you started applying 
the brakes ? 

Mr. Scurorper. This train originated at Boston. It runs from 
Boston to New Haven, and there the crews change. A New Haven 
crew takes over and runs from New Haven to Boston. The trouble 
that occurred on the New Haven was between Boston and New Haven. 
The engineer taking the train from New Haven to New York expe 
rienced absolutely no trouble, and he would be the one who would 
bring the engine into the New York terminal. 

The Cuamman. We will have both the engineers from New York 
and Boston before we get through. 

\ personal question: In your own language, what were your feel- 
ings when you passed the control tower and knew the train was going 
through ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I was just hoping that something would stop her and 
that was all. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you review the years of your boyhood ¢ 

Mr. Brower. I was guessing a lot of stuff. you know. 

The CiuatrmMan. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Senator Butter. Do ~~ have any designated place along the right- 
of-way that you test your brakes before going into a terminal ? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Burter. You don’t put them on—— 

Mr. Brower. No certain place, no. 

Senator Carprenartr. Brakes either work or they do not work? 

Mr. Brower. That is correct. 

Senator Caprnarr. If they worked perfectly from New York to 
Baltimore, it was just normal and you would have no reason to believe 
that they were not perfect from there on? 

Mr. Brower. No. 

Senator Carrnarr. Is that the way you feel about it? 

Mr. Brower. me . right. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Engineer Brower, I want to say as one mem- 
ber of the ocmentibtea’ that I commend you for your presence of mind 
in trying to stop this train. I sympathize with what you have gone 
through. Thank you, Mr. Brower. 

We will have the New Haven officials and the crews of both trains 
before we get through. I will call Mr. Moyer, the fireman. Mr. 
Moyer, will you state your full name ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN WILLIAM MOYER, FIREMAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Mr. Moyer. John William Moyer. 

The CHarrman. Where do you reside / 

Mr. Moyer. York, Pa. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been employed with the Penn 
sylvania Railroad ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. It will be 12 years this March 5. 

The Cuarrman. How long have you been a fireman ¢ 
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Mr. Moyer. I was in the service 3 years, with the exception of a 
month. I was running, I think, 2 months out of that time. All the 
rest of the time I was firing. 

The Cuairman. What is the difference between the fireman on a 
locomotive run by coal and a Diesel‘ What do you do on the Diesel 

Mr. Moyer. I haven’t worked on the Diesel locomotive on the road. 
I have in the yard. With the steam engine, of course, we have the 
boiler to fire, the pressure to maintain. 

The Cuairman. What is your function on the Diesel; what do you 
do. 

Mr. Moyer. This is an electric engine. I have to assist the engineer 
in getting the engine ready. I have a boiler to operate with steam 
heat on the train or steam air conditioning. 

The Cuarrman. On this morning of the accident. you came into 
Baltimore from New York; what was the first information you had 
that things were wrong? 

Mr. Moyer. When we came to Baltimore or Washington ? 

The CHatrMan. From Baltimore to Washington. What was the 
first knowledge you had that things were wrong? 

Mr. Moyer. When the engineer said he couldn’t hold the train; that 
is, at that time. Just previous, a few seconds to that, I noticed our 
speed hadn’t gone down to what it had usually gone. 

The CHairmMan. He said he couldn’t hold the train ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The Cuarrman. What did you do when he said that? 

Mr. Moyer. I put my emergency valve on right away. I looked over 
and saw he had his emergency on. I have an emergency valve, and 
I opened my valve. 

The CHarrman. Does that emergency valve of yours just control 
the locomotive ? 

Mr. Moyer. It would control the whole train. 

The CHarrman. And you threw it on? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The Cuamman. What was the result ? 

Mr. Moyer. There was no exhaust. 

The CuHatrman. In other words, yours didn’t work either ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Moyer. I didn’t know what to do for the exact second. I went 
over and stood by the engineer for a while and looked—I was just a 
little hazy at that point. I went back to my side and looked ahead to 
see the signal. I had called previously to see if there was anything 
ahead on the rail. 

The Cuatrman. Did you blow the whistle, or did he do that? 

Mr. Moyer. The engineer on that side blows. 

The Cuarrman. Then you knew the crash was inevitable then? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The CuHatrmMan. You just got braced; is that it? 

Mr. Moyer. I looked at the railroad coming around New York 
Avenue and saw everything was clear. Of course, we couldn’t do 
anything then. I braced myself for coming into the platform just 
before we hit. 

The Cuarmman. What, if anything, do you know about the con- 
dition of the brakes? 
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Ir. Moyer. The brakes worked very good all the wav to Baltimore. 
The Cuatrman. Where did he make the first test of the brakes? 
Mr. Moyer. When we were running first out of New York. Then 

he slowed doy n tor port | outside of New York: Hudson: then he 
put the brakes on at Elizabeth; one at Elmore; and the brakes were 
applied at Union when we come out of B track there: applied at 
Trenton for a cross-over movement and at North Philadelphia; then 
again at the eastwood limits of Zoo interlocking : and stopping at 
Thirtieth Street Station. 

They were applied at Hollyoke and Bellview interlocking; at Lan 
lith interlocking; and a stop at Wilmington; for the Perryville-Sus 
quehanna drawbridge: at Edgewood interlocking and Magnolia: and 
River interlocking; and the brakes were still applied at North Point 
where we crossed out, at Biddle Street, and through the Union tunnel 
coming into Baltimore, and then the Baltimore stop. 

Phe Cuatrman, Up to Baltimore the brakes worked perfectly ? 

Mr. Moyer. That is right. 

The CuatrMan. After that the trouble happened 4 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

The CuatrMan. Have you talked with any of the trainmen on the 
train since the accident ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Whom did you talk with ? 

Mr. Mover. Everyone. 

The Cuarrman. What did you ask them; what did they say ? 

Mr. Moyer. Wel]l—— 

The Caamman. Did you ask them “Why didn’t you throw the 
emergencies” ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. No. 

The CHarrMan. Wasn’t that a natural question to ask them ? 

Mr. Moyer. It was natural that they would throw that. I under 
stood they had thrown them. 

The CuatrMan. Did they tell you so? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes; in the course of conversations they had. 

The Cuatrman. What did they say was the matter, that caused the 
wholething ? 

Mr. Moy ER. They had ho idea. 

Phe CHatrRMan. What do you think was the matter ? 

Mr. Moyer. I have no ideas of the actual cause of it. 

The CHatmreMan. You didn’t see anybody at Baltimore fooling with 
it, or anything? 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. 

The CHatrmMan, So, if trouble really developed, all these brakes 
were working up to Baltimore: it must have happened from Baltimore 
Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. It probably happened with somebody tampering 
with it in Baltimore? 

Mr. Moyer. That would be my idea. 

The Cuatrman. That would seem to be horse sense: wouldn’t it? 
Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The CuHarkRMaNn. Can you tell us anything else about the accident, 
your personal observation ¢ 


1) 
Oll 
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Mr. Moyer. I didn’t see too much of it. Right before we come to 
the bumper block I got down and braced myself on the—— 

The CHarrmMan. You did what? 

Mr. Moyer. I braced myself. 

The CuairMan. Was the shock as terrific when you hit the bumper 
as when you went through the fence ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. The thing happened fast. 

Senator Capenart. When you hit the bumper, how fast would you 
say you were traveling / 

Mr. Moyer. Around 35, maybe 40. 

Senator CareHArt. When you hit the bumper? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. It was about the same speed all the way down. 

Senator CapreHart. In other words, you were coasting? 

Mr. Moyer. We weren’t coasting. We had our brakes on the engine 
and were holding back with what we had. 

Senator CaprHartr. You had no power on? 

Mr. Moyer. Of course not. 

Senator Carenart. Therefore, you were traveling without power? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

Senator CareHarr. You were traveling with the inertia of the train, 
without power ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator CareHart. You were traveling that way from about 2 
miles out of the station ? 

Mr. Moyer. I guessso. I guess it would be 2 miles. 

The Cuarman. There would be an acceleration down grade; would 
there not? 

Mr. Moyer. There would be an acceleration. But the brakes on the 
engine would: hold it back to some extent. It wouldn’t hold back 
the entire weight of the train. I think it kept down acceleration. 

Senator CApeHArT. There were 16 cars on the train ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. The cars were pushing the train? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. Were the wheels on the engine locked ? 

Mr. Moyer. I don’t know. 

Senator Carenart. But the 16 cars were pushing the engine? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. Even when you arrived at the station, at the 
bumper, you think you might have been going 30 miles an hour ? 

Mr. Moyer. Around that. I couldn’t tell you definitely. 

The CHatrmMan. Are there any questions / 

Senator Bricker. Had you any occasion at any time between Balti- 
more and Washington to test the brakes or use them in any way? 

Mr. Moyer. No; we didn’t. 

Senator Bricker. You had no occasion to; no interlocking, no 
crossing ? 

Mr. Moyer. There are interlockings, but we had clear signals all 
the way through. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any other questions of the gentleman? 

Senator Porrer. Mr. Brower stated that you endeavored to throw 
the engine in reverse. I don’t doubt his word. I understand that it 
is quite a dangerous operation going at a high rate of speed? 
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Mr. Moyer. The way the engine is equipped it would throw the 
overloads out. 

Senator Porrer. It would do what? 

Mr. Moyer. The overloads. Each motor circuit is protected by an 
overload. In other words, each circuit has a certain amount of am- 
perage to pull. If anything happens to go over that amperage, it 
cuts out and that is what happened. 

Senator Porrer. That is as it relates to putting it into reverse ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. In forward or reverse, if you increase your 
amperage over what it is designed, it will cut out the power. 

Senator Pastore. This question of tampering concerns me tre- 
mendously, because if it is a question that someone tampered with 
those brakes, unless we find out who tampered with them, it is going 
tohappen again. How long did you stop in Baltimore? 

Mr. Moyer. About 5 minutes. 

Senator Pastore. In your judgment, do you think that anyone could 
have tampered with those brakes within that 5-minute stop to cause 
this trouble that you experienced beyond Baltimore ? 

Mr. Moyer. I don’t know if they were tampered with, but it could 
be entirely possible. 

Senator Pastore. You believe that within the 5 minutes that could 
have happened ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. I am concerned about that because I ride that 
train, too. 

Mr. Moyer. I am concerned also. 

Senator Pastore. Has anyone told you that you had experienced 
trouble with that train as far back as Kingston ¢ ° 

Mr. Moyer. At that time I don’t remember. I don’t think so. 

Senator Pastore. Realizing now that trouble was experienced in 
Kingston, would you still feel that what happened beyond Baltimore 
was a question of the brakes being defective or that someone tampered 
with them in Baltimore ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. From my observation the brakes were all right to Balti- 
more. As for somebody tampering with them—— 

Senator Pastore. You don’t understand my question. I am trying 
to establish whether or not there was a mechanical defect with the 
brakes or whether some outsider actually tampered with those brakes. 

Mr. Moyer. From my observation, the brakes worked very good to 
Baltimore. They made all the reductions, all our stops. We had 
very good brake on that train. 

Senator Pastore. Had you known there had been some experience 
with defective brakes as far back as Kingston, R. I., would you have 
acted any differently than you did ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. At New York, there were the terminal tests, and the 
brakes were O. K. I would have imagined they would have been all 
set right and it would be all right. 

Senator Pasrore. But the terminal test that you made in New York 
was only a routine test; is that right? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Had you been told about a defect as far back as 
Kingston with those brakes, you would have made a more cautious 
test, wouldn’t you? 
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Mr. Moyer. I don’t make the test. That would be up to the car 
inspector. 

Senator Pastore. Then you didn’t test them at all? 

Mr. Moyer. Myself? 

Senator Pastore. Yes. 

Mr. Moyer. No, not personally. I have nothing to do with that 
part of the operation. 

Senator Pasrorr. To your own knowledge who did inspect those 
brakes in New York? 

Mr. Moyer. One of the car inspectors. 

Senator Pasrorr. Were you there when that happened / 

Mr. Moyer. I was on the engine. 

Senator Pasrorr. Do you know whether or not anyone had apprised 
them of the difficulty that was experienced in Kingston 4 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Do you know whether the test that they made 
was anything other than the usual routine test that is ordinarily made? 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. I can’t see them when they are making a test. 

Senator Pastore. As far as you know, when you assumed that train 
no one had told you anything at all about a bad experience at King- 
ston ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. 

Senator Pastore. And you assumed everything was all right as it 
had always been ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Caprenarr. I think the questions of Senator Pastore are 
excellent because I think he is trying to develop whether this is a 
mechanical failure or whether somebody was tampering with them. 

Let me ask you this: Isn’t the best test in the world the fact that 
you brought the train from New York to Baltimore with three com- 
plete stops and 24 slowdowns? 

Mr. Moyer. That is about the best test that can be made. 

Senator Carenart. Isn't that the best possible test that can be made? 

Mr. Moyer. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. Therefore it didn’t make much difference what 
test was made in New York City because you actually tested the train 
going 80 miles an hour and at 24 different times slowed the train down. 
How many times did you actually stop, come to a dead stop? 

Mr. Moyer. Phil: adelphi: i, Wilmington, and Baltimore. 

Senator Carprnarr. You brought it to a dead stop three times, and 
you slowed it down, I believe the engineer said, 24 other times / 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

Senator Carenart. That is the best possible test, is it not? 

Mr. Moyer. That is right. 

Senator Capenarr. Therefore, it might indicate that someone 
tampered with it unless it was just a mechanical failure between 
Baltimore and Washington ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. We have the New Haven officials, Mr. Pastore, 
coming to see us here in the future. 

Senator Hunv. In this type of a break, if air had escaped from 
the line any place from the engine back to the sixteenth car, it would 
have caused the same condition; it would have caused the condition 
that was found, and your brakes would not operate; is that a fact? 
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Mr. Moyer. I don’t understand the question. ; 

Senator Hunr. The question i is: If the air bleeds out the line, re- 
gardless of where that air may leave the line, it will make all of your 
brakes ineffective: is that right? 

Mr. Moyer. As far as answering it that way, I am not sure. 

Senator Hunr. You are not sure because you don’t thoroughly 
understand the mechanics of that type of brake: is that the reason 
you say that ? 
~ Mr. Moyer. I don’t say it that way. If air leaks from that. train 
line, it is designed fast enougi to put it on emergency application, or 


the bi ike would Yo ON if it isa lower leak. 

Senator Hunr. Would you care to give us your idea as to whether 
or not this brake trouble was caused by a leak in the line or whether 
t was really produced ‘af mechanical tampering 4 


Mr. Moyer. I have no information, It is only my idea, and it 
uuldn’t be worth very much. I couldn’t even say it was mechanical 
tampel ing. I haven’t received that much information. 

The Cuarrman. How fast were vou going from Baltimore to Wash- 
ington ¢ ; 

Mr. Moyer. Regulation speed, 80 miles an hour. It was right in the 
vicinity of that. 

The Cuatrman. And comi 


, 


¢ into the station how fast, by the con- 


trol towel 

Mr. Moyer. We were going, I judge, around 35 to 40. 

Phe CHairman. Are there any other questions ? 

Senator Porrrer. If anyone was to tamper with the line, is there 
just one p lace where they could do it or would they have to make 
several adjustments in order to bleed the line? I think that is fol- 
lowing up Senator Hunt’s question. 

Mr. Moyer. You mea n, where the air hose is coupled ? There are 
two angle cocks in each coup ying, from the rear end of the car to the 
front end of another. 

Senator Porrrr. It would take several operations, if someone was 
to tamper with it or bleed the line, is that true? 

Mr. Moyer. Turning one angle cock will stop the flow of air. 

Senator Porrer. For all 16 cars? 

Mr. Moyer. Behind the point where it is turned. 

Senator Porrrer. Where it started ? 

Mr. Moyer. You would have air up to that point. 

Senator Burier. I am at a little disadvantage. I didn’t hear the 
first part of the testimony. It is my understanding when you have a 
failure of air that the brake goes on, that it goes into emergency ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

Senator Burier. Then I don’t understand why in this case the brake 
didn’t go on. Have you any explanation for that? If you had a 
failure of air, the brake would immediately be applied, would it not? 

Mr. Moyer. That is, if your system is fully charged. For a train, 
the brake is fully chi irged, the brake pipe. 

Senator Butter. Is there anything in the cab of the locomotive that 
indicates the air pressure in the various chambers of the cars, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Moyer. No; we have our brake-pipe gage which tells us the 
pressure in the brake pipe. 
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Senator Burier. Did you see that between Washington and Balti- 
more ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. 

Senator Buriter. You didn’t notice that ? 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. 

Senator Butter. You don’t know what the reading was ? 

Mr. Moyer. No. 

Senator CarrHarr. You aren’t supposed to see it, are you? It is 
on the engineer’s side, is it not ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes; and it is on a panel turned away from where I 
am sitting. 

Senator Griswoip. You say that if there is a leak it antomatically 
applies the brakes. I would like to ask this: If the angle cock was 
tampered with at Baltimore, wouldn’t you have had the brakes on 
when you pulled out of Baltimore, or wouldn’t it work that way? 

Mr. Moyer. I have just understood that it can leak off, if there is 
a slow enough leak to leak away. 

Senator Griswotp. Without applying the brakes? I would like to 
ask, if there were no brakes on the whole rear end of the train back to 
the engine, or maybe one more car, then that would have meant that 
any possible tampering was just behind the engine or one car behind 
the engine. Where, physically, is this angle cock located on the cars? 
Is it way down underneath, between the coupling in the cars? 

Mr. Moyer. Your brake pipe extends out. It would be right under- 
neath the vestibule or the end of the car. 

Senator Griswoitp. Would a man have to bend down or sort of craw] 
under to get in there? 

Mr. Moyer. He would have to bend down. 

Senator Griswoup. If anyone did that, he might do it without being 
seen! Are you watching the train or is any brakeman watching the 
train to see if anyone does tamper with it 

Mr. Moyer. I don’t know if anybody would be watching the train. 
For myself, we are concerned with the engine and the operation. That 
would have my attention there. 

Senator Griswoip. Could they tamper with the angle cock from in- 
side the train? Is there any way to reach down in there? 

Mr. Moyer. No; it would be very difficult. 

Senator Griswoip. But he could be on the ground and just sort of 
stoop down ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Will you call the gentleman from the control tower? 


STATEMENT OF PAUL McARDLE, ASSISTANT SOLICITOR, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. McArpte. We thought he was excused until tomorrow. My 
name is Paul McArdle. 

The Cuarrman. It is my mistake. 

Mr. Scurorper. We have present, in addition to the two witnesses 
you have already heard, the balance of the crew, that is, the conductor, 
the flagman, and also the representatives of the Westinghouse Air 
Brake Co. 

We also have a simple slide demonstration, which I think will help 
clarify the questions in the minds of some of you gentlemen, as to how 
the air brakes work. 
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The Cuarrman. Bring the conductor in next. 

Senator Burier. Did you feel any drag between Baltimore and 
Washington; did the train run free or did you feel a drag? 

Mr. Moyer. No, the train ran free. I examined it at two points 
between Baltimore and Washington. I examined it at a full curve 
right out of Baltimore. That is a habit I have to make sure that all the 
brakes are released from what we had in Baltimore. At Patuxent 
there is another curve. There were no sparks or anything. 

Senator Burierx. And apparently everything was operating all 
right 4 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. You might say the train ran too freely? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes; at the end. 

The CuarrMan. Are there any other quest ions before the conductor 
comes on ¢ 

Senator Hunr. Do you think the brake failure was applied to all 
cars back of the engine / 

Mr. Moyer. I had understood they had some brakes on the cars. 

Senator Hunt. How far back do you think the brakes did function, 
fully or partially? 

Mr. Moyer. To my information, the third car, 

Senator Hun. The third car had some brakes ? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. Were they fully effective, would you say, or par 
tially effective ? 

Mr. Moyer. I couldn’t really answer that question. 

Senator Hunr. If somebody t: umpered with these brakes, would you 
say they tampered with them back of the three cars? 

Mr. Moy er. That would be my indication. 

The CuarkMan. Would it be advisable in railroad practice to have 
a device in the cab so that when you and the engineer realized you 
couldn’t stop the train you could flash a red signal alarm or buzzer in 
every car telling the trainmen to throw the emergencies without asking 
anv questions ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. Well, I guess it wouldn’t hurt because we have a whistle 
to blow. 

The CuatrmMan. It would be one more insurance factor, wouldn't 
t; put them on notice; “Throw the brakes, boys, quick”? 

Mr. Moyer. It would be very good. It would seem like a compli- 
cated set-up because these cars are cut off and separated all the time. 
It is a matter of maintainance control. It might have an effect. on 
that, too. 

Senator Caprnart. How long have you been a fireman ? 

Mr. Moyer. Not counting my service years, it would be 9 years. 

Senator Capenarr. Had you ever been on an engine before of a 
train where the brakes failed to work? 

Mr. Moyer. No, sir. 

Senator Porrer. It is my understanding that when the pressure is 
released you start to brake; is that true? It is not applying the pres- 
sure that causes the braking, but it is the release of the pressure; is 
that right? 

Mr. Moyer. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. There is no indication on your pressure gage that 
your pressure wasn’t going down until you applied the brakes and 
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then found that the pressure wasn’t going down, or did the pressure 
go down? 

Mr. Moyer. I don’t know. I didn’t see it personally. It is just 
from what the engineer said. 

Senator Porrer. That type of brake is supposed to be a safety de- 
vice, isn’t it; when you lose pressure it will brake the train, isn’t that 
true ¢ 

Mr. Moyer. That isa normal operation. \, > take air from the brake 
pipe and that allows the air in the reservoirs to *o to the brake cylinder 
and apply the brakes on the train. 


Senator Porrer. Does your gage in the cab i... -ate the pressure of 
the entire line or just the pressure for the brakes of uu. cab? 


Mr. Moyer. We have two gages on the engine. We have one gage 
to indicate our brake-pipe pressure for the whole train, and on ‘that 
same gage we have a brake cylinder, brake-cylinder pressure going 
into the engine. 

Senator Porrrer. I assume that is on the engineer’s side of the cab? 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. The engineer is not here, but from your knowledge, 
was the air being released to indicate on the gage, as far as the cab was 
concerned, that it was braking ? 

Mr. Moyer. After I seen he had applied the emergency, I went over 
and I saw the brake pipe and brake-cylinder gage going down to zero, 
indicating that all the air had gone out. 

Senator Porrer. Was that for the cab or train? 

Mr. Moyer. That would take care of the train. That is the brake 
pipe. And our brake-cylinder hand, that is, the amount of brake on 
the engine, was up when I looked at it to 70 pounds, but the safety 
valve was off at 68 pounds. So we had 68 pounds of brake-cylinder 
pressure on the engine and no brake-pipe pressure on the train for 
emergency application. 

Senator Porrer. | am not much of an engineer, I guess. In other 
words, the lack of pressure that showed on your gage meant it wasn’t 
braking; is that true? 

Mr. Moyer. No, just the reverse. 

Senator Porrer. It was braking ? 

Mr. Moyer. The lack of the pressure on the brake pipe indicated 
that the engine would be in emergency. No brake-pipe pressure at 
all would indicate the emergency had worked. 

Senator Porrer. Then your gage wasn’t right, was it / 

Mr. Moyer. Yes. In an emergency you take air away from the 
brake pipe to reduce it; in an emergency application you exhaust all 
air from your brake pipe. So that would make the brake-pipe gage 
go down to zero, which it was, and at the same time it would put the 
reservoir pressure on at 68 pounds. 

The CHarrMan. You are excused,sir. Thank you. 

Will you give us your full name ¢ 


STATEMENT OF THOMAS JOSEPH MURPHEY, CONDUCTOR, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Murpnuey. Thomas Joseph Murphey 

The CHAIRMAN. You reside where? 

Mr. Murreuery. At Baltimore, 5408 Hamilton Avenue, Baltimore. 
Md. 
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The Cuatirman. On the morning of the accident you were in charge 
of the Federal from Baltimore into Washington ¢ 

Mr. Murpuey. Yes, sir; I got on at New York. 

The Cuamman. So you were in charge of the train from New 
York on ¢ 

Mr. Murpuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. In New York did you have any conversations with 
the trainmen or any of the crew of the New Haven that brought it 
into New York ¢ 

Mr. Murruey. No, sir; I had no conversations. 

The Cuatrman. When was the first you knew about this trouble 
on the train ¢ 

Mr. Murruey. The first that I knew we didn’t have a brake was 
when we came into New York Avenue, that is, that we were running 
at excessive speed. 

The CuarrMan. How fast would you say? 

Mr. Murreuey. I would say about 35 miles an hour. 

The CuarrmMan. Is that excessive ? 

Mr. Murruey. Yes, sir, for that point. 

The Cuatrman. What would be normal for that point ¢ 

Mr. Murruey. Fifteen miles an hour. 

The Cuarrman. At New York Avenue? 

Mr. Murpuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. And you accelerated as you came down to the 
station ¢ 

Mr. Mureney. We speeded up, yes. 

‘The CHatrMAN. What would you estimate your speed at? 

Mr. Murruey. Around 40 miles an hour. 

The Cuairman. Where were you when the hit took place? 

Mr. Murreuey. I was in the south end of the third car from the 
engine. 

The CuarrMan. You expected that they were going to crash? 

Mr. Murrnuey. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Did you warn the passengers ? 

Mr. Murruey. I went out on the platform and put the valve on 
which controls the air, first. I found they had no air on the train at 
all. Then I warned the passengers in this coach to lie on the floor or 
hold their seats, that the train was out of control. That was the best 
we could do. 

The CuatrMan. Was there anything like a panic that ensued ? 

Mr. Mourpuey. No, sir. 

The CuarrMaANn. People were orderly ? 

Mr. Murruey. Yes, sir; that was true in the car I was in. 

‘The CuarrMANn. Have you ever had a situation like this before in 
your railroad experience? 

Mr. Murruey. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What is your guess—and it is only a guess, prob- 
ably—as to the cause of this accident ? 

Mr. Murrney. That we didn’t have an air brake to control the 
speed of the train, but had it—— 

The Cuarrman. But you had it all the way down to Baltimore? 

Mr. Mourruey. Sir, to my knowledge. 

The Cuatrman. So the trouble that ensued was observed definitely 
and graphically from Baltimore on ? 
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Mr. Murruey. Yes. 

The CuarMan. So, if the trouble developed in Baltimore—and 
is is a big “if”—it must have been done in Baltimore? 

Mr. Murruey. It could have been. 

The Cuatrman. Have you, in your own mind, any idea that some- 
body did tamper with these things? 

Mr. Murruey. I saw no one around the train, only the employees 
and passengers getting on in Baltimore. 

The CHairman. Were you injured at all in the crash ¢ 

Mr. Murruey. I was thrown in a women’s toilet. 

The Cuairman. You went in there involuntarily / 

Mr. Murpuey. I couldn’t hold my feet. 

Senator Porrer. I am still not quite clear. I understand you re- 
leased the air valve ! 

Mr. Murreuey. Opened the valve. 

Senator Porrer. You found no air? 

Mr. Murpuey. That is right. 

Senator Porrer. If you found no air, why wouldn’t the car be brak- 
ing, according to the statement—— 

Mr. Murpeney. What is that ? 

Senator Porrer. When you have no air, then I understand that your 
emergency brakes are on. That is, according to the testimony we had, 
release of the air, or no air, brakes the train. 

Mr. Murruey. If you have no air, you have nothing to work with. 
The air had already been used up by the engineman when he made 
the emergency application. That takes the air out of the train pipe. 
It had already been used. 

Senator Porrer. According to the testimony of the fireman who 
was here, when the air is released that is when you brake the train. 
If there was no air, why wouldn’t the train be braking? It is justa 
mechanical question. I am not clear on it. 

Mr. Scuroeper. I am not a mechanical man. Assuming that the 
engineer had made an emergency application, as he said he did, and 
assuming further that the angle cock was closed between the third and 
fourth car, that would mean that the engineer, when he dumped the 
air or made an emergency application, had exhausted the train line, 
so that when the conductor pulled the conductor’s valve there was 
nothing further ; is that correct, the brakes were on the car? 

Mr. Murpuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. The brakes were on the car? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Further on back, where you have the closure be- 
tween the third and fourth car, he couldn’t release it. 

Senator Porrer. The air was still on there? 

Mr. Scurorper. But he couldn’t release it because of the closure. 

Senator Carenarr. Is there a valve in each car ? 

Mr. Murruey. Yes, sir. 

Senator CarpeHart. And you just released it on—— 

Mr. Murruey. I released one on the head end of the third car. 

Senator CareHart. Do you know whether the other brakemen like- 
wise tried to put on their emergency ? 

Mr. Murruey. I understand the baggage master tried it on the 
fourth cai 

Senator Caprnartr. Did you notice anything about the train from 
New York to Washington other than the accident ? 
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Mr. Murrney. No,sir. We made our regular stops, and made good 
stops at the stations. 

Senator Caprnarr. How long have you been with the Pennsylvani: a? 

Mr. Murpeney. In May it will 40 years; 1913. 

Senator Caprnart. Have you ever experienced a brake failure be- 
fore in the 40 years you have been with the railroad? 

Mr. Murreney. Nothing like this, no, sir, no brake failure; a failure 
like a broken train line, or something like that, that applies the brake. 

Senator Burier. I would like to ask this question: The air behind 
the third car could not be released from the cab because of the blockage 
owing to the ope ning or ¢ ‘losing of the angle cock, is that right ? 

Mr. Murrney. It was a stoppage, they claim, of an angle cock being 
closed. 

Senator Butter. From that point back, you couldn’t release the air 
and apply the brakes because of that stoppage ? 

Mr. Murruey. Yes, sit 

Senator BUTLER. Coul la trainman operating on the individual car 
have released that ai a the emergency / 

Mr. Murpney. Yes. S 

Mr. Scuroeper. You mean, behind the third car? 

Senator Burier. Yes. 

Mr. Murrney. It would operate the same as it would on the cars 
ahead. 

Senator Burier. Did you release by hand any brakes behind the 
third car? 

Mr. Murpney. No, sit 

Senator Burter. Do you know whether any other trainman did 
that / 

Mr. Murpney. I couldn't say. 

Senator Porrer. If that had been done, it would have braked the 
train / 

Mr. Murreney. Providing 

Senator Porrer. It would brake the individual car? 

Mr. Murpnuey. Yes. 

Senator Porrer. Would it release the whole line: what would have 
happened ¢ 

Mr. Murrney. The brake would go into emergency. 

Senator Porrer. For all the cars? 

Mr. Murruery. Only ae the stoppage back. 

Senator Burier. Then it would have released the air behind the 
stoppage, and all the br std on those 13 cars would have been applied / 

Mr. Murpney. Yes, sir; that is the way it is hooked up. 

Senator Pasrore. Mr, Murphey, as conductor, are you in full au- 
thority on that train ? 

Mr. Murpney. For the operation of the train. 

Senator Pastore. Are you responsible for the check that is made in 
New York of the brakes of the train itself? 

Mr. Murrney. The test is made by employees there, car inspectors. 

Senator Pastore. Under your supervision ? 

Mr. Murreury. No, sir. T have nothing to do with that. That is 
made by a crew of men for that purpose. 

The Chairman. Who are they employed by? 

Mr. Murrnury. The I ennsylvani: a Railroad. 
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Senator Pasrore. Who, on the train, is responsible to supervise the 
mechanical apparatus of the train? 

Mr. Murpuey. To explain it to you as near as I can, when the train 
is turned over to us in New York and our motor is attached, then the 
car inspectors at the station get the engineman to apply the brake. 
They look to see whether it goes on each car and is released. 

Senator Pastore. To whom do they report? 

Mr. Moreney. They report to the engineman and myself that the 
brake is okay. 

Senator Pastore. In line with the questions that have been asked 
by Mr. Potter and Mr. Butler, did you know when you assumed your 
post in New York that they had had trouble with the angle cocks as 

. far back as Kingston? 

Mr. Murruey. No, sir. No one made any report to me about the 
angle cock. 

Senator Pastore. Had you been told that in New York, or had you 
been apprised of that situation, would the people who were in the 

cars beyond the third car have been in a better position to have ap- 
oiled the emergency brakes when there was the air failure 

Mr. Murrney. Well, you see, they could have applied them; it 
would have been a warning. But the train was reported okay and 
working properly to our crew when we left. 

Senator Pastore. I realize that. 

Mr. Murruey. We knew nothing about any angle cock being turned 
or why they were delayed on the New Haven R: aitrond 

Senator Pasrorr. But, had you been told in New York, do you 
think the situation would have been different aa the accident might 
have been less serious ? 

Mr. Murruey. It probably would; yes, sir. 

Senator Burter. Had you been told that, and then since you had a 
perfect operation of the brakes between New York and Baltimore, 
your mind would have been disabused of that, if the brakes operated 
all right ? 

Mr. Mourruey. They did operate all right. 

Senator Butter. The fact that they had been—— 

Mr. Murruey. If there were any repairs to be made, they would 
have made them in New York, the mechanical department. 

Senator Burter. And it operated perfectly from New York to 
Baltimore ? 

: Mr. Murruey. Yes, sit 

Senator Porrer. If somebody had thrown the emergency switch, 
or whatever it might be, on the fourth car, would that have braked 
the rest of the cars behind the fourth car ? 

, Mr. Murruey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrrr. Had that been done, do you know ? 

Mr. Murruey. Had that been done and the application made—— 

Senator Porrer. Was there anyone behind you on the train? 

Mr. Murpnuery. The brakeman. He was on the sleeping car. 

Senator Porrer. You have talked with him and asked him if he 
applied an emergency 4 

Mr. Mt RPHEY. Yes. I think he has been questioned with regard to 
that 
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The Cuairman. Was there any method of communication between 
the cab and the trainman behind, to the end of the train / 

, Ir. Mr RPHEY. \ Ou mean, the engine and the a 

The CuarrMan. From the engine, or you, to all the trainmen, any 
method of communication with them, any mechanical device? 

Mi. Murrury. Yes.a signal whistle. We have a code. If we want 
to stop, we have two blasts of the w histle. 

Phe CHa an. How would vou signal, “There is hell to pay, boys. 
We are going to crash”? What signal would you give to the train 
crew behind / 

Mr. Murrenury. We didn’t have any communication. 

The CHairman. Wouldn't it be a tremendous help to public pro- 
tection if. in the cab of the engine, they could signal back what is 
groin’ to happen, some eertaimn eall to put them On notice / 

Mr. Mureney. He blew his warning whistle from around C tower 
into the station. l heard the engimeman blow ne. 

Phe CHatrMan. What did it mean / 

Mr. Mi RPHEY. One short blast of the whist le— 

The CuatrmMan. What does it mean / 

Ir. Mt RPHEY. It means he has no brakes. The he blew the whistle 
in Successive sounds when it was coming nto the station, that is, there 
sa claxon horn on the motor to warn the people in the terminal that 
we wel ae 

The CuatrmMan,. If they had some method by means of an electronic 
=ystem, which would say, “Throw your emergency brakes, quick ; no 
que tions,” wouldn't that be helpful ¢ 

Mir. Murrenuery. Yes, sir. 

Phe CiarrMan, You haven't that, have you / 

Mr. Murpuery. No, sir. 

The CuarrMan. That is a lack in proper railroad efficiency, isn’t 
it. mn public protection ¢ 

Mr. Murpury. I wouldn't know that. 

The CuHarrMan. What is that / 

Mir. Murrury. | wouldn't know that. I don’t know of any rail- 
road that has that. . 

The CuatrMan. Wouldn't it be a creat thine to have it ? 

Mir. Murpnuey. Yes, sir. 

Phe Cuarrman. Thank you, Mr. Murphey. 

Senator Monroney. Is there any means of communication between 
the engine cab and the train itself that, had there been time. the 
fireman or engineer could have come back into the train and warned 
these trainmen personally to set the brakes behind the fourth car? 
Can the fireman get out of the cab and come back into the train, or 
are they just up there in the cab without any access to the train 
proper ¢ 

Mr. Murruey. There is an end door of the motor that they can use. 

Senator Monronry. But there is no way they can do that unless 
they climb out over the back ? 

Mr. Murrenery. There is a gate at the end of the coach. That would 
have to be removed, just an iron gate, and an iron door on the end 
of the motor. 

Senator Monroney. There is absolutely no communication to the 
train crew behind except by whistle ? 

Mr. Murrney. A signal whistle. 
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Senator Monroney. That wouldn’t indicate to the average train 
crew that they should set the brakes, would it ? 

Mr. Murrnuery. We operate that from the train to the engineman. 
It is operated by the train crew, a signal whistle blast. It is used to 
start the train. That is the signal whistle communicating to the 
engineman. 

Senator Monroney. That is all you have / 

Mr. Mureney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. The engineer blowing his whistle with a short 
blast, is that part of the code to set the brakes on the rear of the train ‘ 

Mr. Murreuey. Yes. a short blast of the whistle. 

Senator Pasrorr. As far as your testimony now stands, Mr. 
Murphey, there was no application of the emergency brakes by anyone 
before the accident beyond the third ear; am I right ¢ 

Mr. Murrpury. Beyond the third ear, as far as I know. 

Senator Pasrore. Had there been an application of the emergency 
brakes by anyone beyond the third car, the accident would not 
have happened ¢ 

Mr. Murrney. Probably not. 

Senator Pasrorr. And there was no communication between the 
engineer, yourself, and anyone beyond the third car before the accident 
ha ypened 4 

4 Ih. Mt RPHEY. Well. yes, on account of blow ing’ the whistle on the 
engine. That is all I know. 

Senator Pastore. As far as you know, no one on that train had been 
told of the brake difficulty at Kingston, R. 1. ? 

Mr. Murpuey. No, sir. 

Senator Carpenart. In answer to Senator Potter, you said that. if 
anyone beyond the third car applied the emergency brake it would 
have stopped the train, did you not ? 

Mr. Murrnuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carruart. That would only be true if they had air? 

Mr. MurpPury. They would have to have alr. 

Senator CarrHarr. You applied the emergency to the third car, did 
vou say 

Mr. Murprey. There was no air. 

Senator Capenarr. You turned on the emergency and there was no 
air? 

Mr. Murrnery. That is right. 

Senator Capemarr. Have you any reason to believe that there would 
have been air in the fourth, fifth, and sixth cars? 

Mr. Murrney. I don’t know. 

Senator Caprenartr. In the absence of air, then. even though the 
brakeman had done the same thing you did—— 

Mr. Murruery. He would have got the same results. 

Senator Carpenartr. Which was, no brakes: is that correct ? 

Mr. Murrney. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. Did you change engines in New York City? 

Mr. Murruey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. As I understand the assumption so far, it is that 
the stoppage is between the third and fourth car: isn’t that true? 

Mr. Murpuey. I don’t know. 
Senator Porrer. From the testimony we have had? 


Mr. Mcurrnery. I didn’t know that. 
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Senator Porrer. The former testimony was, I think, that the block- 
age was between the third and fourth car. When you opened the 
valve and there was no air, you were ahead of the third car? 

Mr. Murpney. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. So those brakes were off, weren’t they, or were they 
on ¢ 

Mr. Murpuey. The engineman applied them, he claimed, when he 
went to the emergency. That would leave the train line exhausted. 
There wouldn’t be a supply of air in the train line when I opened the 
valve because he had already used it. 

Senator Porrer. That is, ahead of the third car? 

Mr. Murruey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Porrer. We would be right to assume that you had air that 
was working all right behind the third car, wouldn’t we? 

Mr. Murpney. I don’t know whether we did or not. 

Senator Porrer. When the emergency whistle blows, is it the re- 
sponsibility of all railroad personnel to apply the brakes in individual 
cars ¢ 

Mr. Murrney. Yes, sir; that is right. They know the train is out 
of control. 

Senator Porrer. Do you know whether that was done or not? 

Mr. Murrney. I wouldn’t know. On the car I was in—— 

Senator Porrer. Yours didn’t work? 

Mr. Murrney. It did not work. They didn’t have any air to work 
with. 

Senator Porrer. You don’t know whether some railroad personnel 
in the rear cars applied the brakes or not ? 

Mr. Murrney. No, sir, I don’t know that. 

The CHarrman. If you pulled the emergency in the third car, why 
didn’t you go in the fourth and fifth cars? 

Mr. Murruey. I got knocked down on the floor. The distance of 
time that we had wasn’t sufficient to go from one car to the other. 

Senator Griswo_p. Have you heard just by hearsay where this 
trouble was up around New Haven? Was it between the third and 
fourth car ¢ 

Mr. Murrpnuey. That is what I understand. 

Senator Buriter. I want to get this straight for the record. You 
ave a whistle and you also have a horn on this locomotive, don’t 
you ¢ , 

Mr. Murrney. No, sir. You have a horn on a locomotive. 

Senator Burier. I know. When you pull the cord, that whistles 

nh thie ib? 

Mr. Murreuery. That is a communicating whistle. 

Senator Burier. Did I understand vou to say when he pulled 
ill whistle back in the car to you? 

ir. Murrney. No, sir; it isjust by sound. That is all. 

Senator Burier. In other words, when you say the “whistle” you 

eant the horn. He blew the horn how many blasts ? 

Mr. Murruey. He blew successive blasts. — 

Senator Burier. That means the train is out of control and set your 


brakes ¢ 


Mr. Murrney. That is what I understand. 


Senator Burrer. And it is well known in railroading? 
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Mr. Murreuey. I could hear it blowing and running at excessive 
speed. I went out on the platform and opened the v ‘alve that controls 
the brakes. I didn’t get any action at all. There was no air in the 
train line. 

Senator Monronery. How far back on an air-conditioned train, with 
the windows and everything closed, can you hear that horn with the 
train moving at 35 miles an hour ? 

Mr. Moureuey. The flagman claims he didn’t hear it. He is 16 cars 
back. 

Senator Monroney. You heard it rather distinctly at three cars 
back ? 

Mr. Murpuey. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. Hac somebody on the rear of the train heard it, 
he could have set the brakes on the rear cars by pulling that same 
emergency lever, could he not ¢ 

Mr. Mureuey. Yes, if there was a brake back there, if he had a 
brake, air in the train line. 

Senator Monroney. He could have attempted to set the brakes back 
there if they had heard the signal, which they ap pare ntly didn’t hear 
because of the air-conditioned cars and the noise of the train and 
because the horn is blowing forward and not to the rear ? 

Mr. Murreuey. And you are passing other trains in and out of there, 
too. 

Senator Monroney. So the communication system would have been 
almost impossible to have been heard much behind the third car? 

Mr. Mureuey. That is right. 

Senator Hunr. Ruling out tampering with the mechanism of the 
brakes at Baltimore, which doesn’t seem feasible, since this train 
already had brake trouble, we would assume, wouldn’t we, that the 

trouble you developed coming into Washington was the same trouble 
that the train had at Kingston ? 

Mr. Mourruey. That is what I assume, what I have heard. 

Senator Hunt. Do you know, mechanically, what steps were taken 
to correct the situation at Kingston? Was it simply corrected tem- 
porarily or was that car taken out and another car put on the train, or 
what was done? 

Mr. Murpuey. I don’t know. I got the train in New York. 

Senator Hunr. Apparently it wasn’t permanently corrected. 

Mr. Murreuey. I wouldn’t know what they had done there. 

Senator Carpenarr. Mr. Chairman, have we established the fact 
that there was trouble at Kingston ¢ 

The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 

Senator CApEHART. When did we do that ? 

The CHAIRMAN. This morning in the first 5 minutes. 

Senator Carpenarr. Who testified ? 

The CHAIRMAN. The general counsel. 

Mr. Scuroeper. I said I had been informed. 

Senator Capeuart. In other words, it is a fact then. 

Mr. SCHROEDER. They had trouble between Kingston and New 
Haven. 

Senator Carenart. Then you changed crews at New Haven? 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is correct, sir. 

Senator Capenarr. The new crew got on and took it to New York 
and another crew from New York to Washington ? 
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Mr. SCHROEDER, That is correct, sir. It comes on the Pennsy Ivania 
line at New York. 

Senator Caprnarr. It is a fact that they did have some trouble 
hetween the third and fourth car ¢ 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is my understanding. 

The Cramman. I would like to say to you, sir, we thank you very 
much for appearing before us. You had a most trying job and 1 am 
convinced you did all in your power to help things, there. I commend 
vou for that, sir. 

Mr. Scurorper. Thank you, sir. 

The Cuatrrman. Now Mr. King 


STATEMENT OF FRED E. KING, FRONT BRAKEMAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


Phe Cuamrman. What is your name, please / 

Mr. KING. red King. 

‘The Cuarman. Where do you live 4 

Mir. King. I live in Takoma Park, Md. 

The CHarrMan. You were the first brakeman on this train 

Mr. Kine. Yes: I was brakeman and baggageman. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you function? What was your juris 
diction: what cars 4 

Mr. Kine. Between the third and the fourth car. 

The CuatrmMan. That is where the key to the situation is. ‘Tell us 
what you know about this accident, when you first heard the warning 
signal, and what you did. 

Mr. Kina. I was in the baggage car. 

The CHatrMan. Where was that on the train / 

Mr. Kine. That was the fourth car. I was in the baggage car. 
Che conductor and I were both in there. coming into Washington, 
here. We were outside of Washington, at Ivy City, out that way. 

The conductor left me there and went to the head end. He sald he 
was going to lock the toilets and turn the air conditioning off. 

The CHairman. Prior to that time, had you heard the whistles 
blow ng ¢ 

Mr. King. No: I did not. 

Phe Cuamman. You did not hear the horn blowing or the whistles, 
either ? 

Mr. Kina. No. 

Phe Cramman. And were you in the fourth car? 

Mr. Kine. The fourth ear. 

he Cuarman. A man behind you would not hear it, then. 

Mr. King. No. This is an old-type car. I mean it is an older type. 

Phe CuamrmMan. Do you mean the baggage car? 

Mr. Kine. Yes. At New York Avenue I started out of the baggage 
ear going back to the rear to lock the toilet in that car and announce 
the station and then open up the train between the third and fourth 
Car 6 there. 

(As I started out the door 

The Coarman. Of the fourth ear? 

Mr. Kine. Yes: it isa baggage and coach ear. 
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When I started out that door, we had hit the interlocking there 
at New York Avenue. at C tower. It threw me around and I figured 
we were going too fast. 

The Cuarrman. How fast would you say they were going / 

Mr. Kine. Well, 1 cannot definitely say. 

The Cuairman. No, of course not, but your best judgment. 

Mr. Kine. I would say somewhere around 55, 

The Cnaimman. What should be the normal speed there / 

Mr. Kine. Fifteen. 

The CHAIRMAN. So it was more than 100 percent over speed / 

Mr. Kine. Yes. After I got myself straightened out, I had to pull 
the door twice to get it shut. That is the door to the baggage car, 
and I headed right on back to the rear of the platform so I could see 
out better. 

I glanced outside and I realized we had no brakes on and we were 
not stopping. We were not slowing up. 

I made an attempt for that valve on the platform. 

The CuarrmMan. On what car? 

Mr. Kine. On the fourth ear. 

By that time we were coming into the interlocking right there at 
C tower. It threw me around there and I do not know whether I 
really did get that valve on. 

After that, it was only a matter of seconds. 

The Cuatrman. Did you hear the whistle blowing: the horn blow- 
ing; the whistle at all / 

Mr. Kine. No; I cannot Say I did. 

The CH AIRMAN. So all these warning notes, as far as you were con- 
cerned, were in vain / 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

The CuarrMan. Do you remember trying to pull the valve / 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

The Cuairman. You do not think you were successful ? 

Mr. King. I would not say for sure. 

Senator Carenarr. Is that because there was no air or just because 
it would not work ? 

Mr. Kine. Because of the fact that we were hitting the interlocking 
at that time and that was really severe. It is a crossroads there. In 
fact, as I understand it, we were on 41 track and they brought us over 
to 16, which was that many tracks coming over. 

Senator Capenarr. Going crosswise ¢ 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

The Cuarrman, Are there any questions ot the gentleman ? 

Senator Porrer. Is it the same type of emergency signal that we 
see there, where you pulla rope for the brake 4 

Mr. King. No. That has an anglecock on that you pull up. 

Senator Porrer. Where is it ? 

Mr. Kine. It is on the platform, 

Senator Porrer. Do you have to go down to get to it ? 

Mr. King. You can reach it in arm’s length. 

Senator Porrer. Can you do it with your hands or do you have to 
use a wrench ? 

Mr. Kine. You ean do it with your hands. 

Senator Porrer. When did the engineer say he blew the horn: was 
that at New York Avenue, or the tower, or where was it. do vou recall ? 
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Mr. Kine. The way I heard it. I believe he was blowing at around 
. tower, , 

Senator Porrer. You did not hear the w histle or the horn ? 

Mr. Kine. No, I did not. 

Senator Porrer. You did not realize you had a run-away train until 
you got into the station ? 

Mr. Kine. I know we hit that interlocking too fast at C tower 
which is right there beyond New York Avenue. 

When I got back at the platform and took a glance at the outside 
where I could see well, I knew we were von 2 too fast and were not 
stopping. 

Senator Porrer. If you had heard the horn at the time the engineer 
applied it, when the train was not then going too fast, or was not so 
roc ‘ky, you probab ly could have turned the valve / 

The point I am trying to bring out is the fact that you did not hear 
the we 1 and you did not realize it until you felt yourself that there 
was a run-away train and then it was too late to apply the emergency 
brake 

Is that right? 

Mr. King. That is right. 

Senator Porrrer. Is that a true statement? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. You were with the conductor and he testified 
he heard the continuous blowing of the horn. 

Mr. Kine. I was not with the conductor at that time, no. 

The Cuarrman. You did try to throw the emergency brake? 

Mr. Kina. That is right. 

The Cuatrrman. And it did not work? 

You did not throw it or it did not work ? 

Mr. Kina. I do not know that I got hold of it for sure or not because 
at that time we hit that interlocking. 

The Crairman. Did you keep on trying to do it after that? 

Mr. Kina. I could not stay on my feet to be frank about it. 

The Cuamrman. Could you not do it on your knees ? 

What I mean is, when you tried it and it would not work, could you 
persist in trying to? Did you or did you not? 

Mr. Kine. After it threw me around like that—— 

The Cuatmrman. You thought you had had enough ? 

Mr. Kine. After that I really cannot say too much. 

Senator Carenarr. Did you testify that it would not work or that 
you do not know whether it did or did not? 

Mr. Kine. I would not testify that it would not work. I will just 
testify that I do not know for sure whether I got to the valve or not. 

Senator Hunr. Mr. King, are you of the opinion that if you had 
the car taken from the train at Kingston, that you probably would have 
had no further trouble? 

Mr. Kine. From what I understand I think that probably would 
have answered the question. 

nator Capenarr. You say if that car with which they had trouble 
in Kingston were taken out of the train ? 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

nator Carrnarr. How do you account for the fact that it worked 
so perfectly from Kingston to Washington with 24 slow-downs and 
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5+ stops between New York and Washington, and I would not know 
how many between New York and Kingston ? 

You know, you stopped at New Haven and you came through New 
York City, so you must have slowed down a lot and you stopped in 
New York. 

Is there something peculiar about those valves that once they get out 
of order they continue to work perfectly for hours or days and then 
get out again; is that your point ! f 

Mr. Kina. The valves are in a locked position when they are open. 

Senator Carenartr. What better test could you have of a valve than 
actually testing it in that trip from Kingston to within 3 miles of 
Washington with, let us say, possibly 50 slow-downs and maybe 8 or 
10 complete stops? 

Do you have a better system of testing them in the laboratory or 
in the shops than that particular test—that is what we call in the manu- 
facturing business a field test. 

Is there a better way of testing than that, in actual practice on the 
train ? 

Mr. Kina. No; I do not see how there would be because that would 
be an actual operation. 

Senator Carenart. There is no better method of testing them than 
taking the car off and putting it on a side track ? 

You would not get much of a test, would you, except in actual prac- 
tice? Is that right. 

I am trying to find out if there is anything peculiar that you know 
of about a valve that will give you a better test some place else than in 
actual practice in the train. It has been, as you well know, testified 
that the train was slowed down or stopped between Kingston and 
Washington, no less than 50 times and you made possibly a dozen 
complete stops on the trip. 

Mr. Kine. Well, IL could not say. It is a new experience. 

Senator Capenart. I know. It is a new experience for everybody. 

The CuHarrman. Did you say you lock the toilets in every station ? 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

The CHatrman. Why dothey dothat? I have often wondered ? 

Mr. Kine. Well, the different cities require it. 

The CuatrrMan. What is the reason for it?) When people want to 
use the toilet it is sometimes locked there. 

Mr. Kine. That is usually the case. 

The CuarrmMan. That is one thing we ought to change. Is it not 
pro bono publico ? 

Senator Carenarr. I do not think we should use the toilets in the 
station. 

The CHatrmMan. Nature does not wait for the station or anything 
else. If a system were developed to permit use of toilets during stops, 
through use of a tank, perhaps, so that it might be emptied later, it 
would be a great improvement. 

Senator Porrer. What end of the fourth car were you in? 

Mr. Kine. The north end of the fourth car. 

Senator Porrer. Between the fourth and fifth car ? 

Mr. Krnea. That is right. 

Senator Griswoip. Where is that valve located ? 

Mr. Kine. On the left-hand side. 
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Senator Griswotp. You can move it with your hand ¢ 

Mr. Kine. Yes. 

Senator Griswotp. When you move it, does it stay in the position 
you move it, or does it automatically jump back to the previous 
pos ition ¢ 

Mr. Kina. It stays in the pare to which you move it. — 

Senator GriswoLp. Did you check to see what position it was in? 

Mr. Kina. I cannot say I did. 

Senator Griswotp. What would keep me, as a passenger, going 
through there from reaching over and turning that on and turning on 
the emergency brake? 

If I happen to know that that is what it was, is there anything 
to keep me from putting on the emergency brake while the train is 
In motion ¢ 

Mr. Kine. It has happened. Passengers have done it. 

The Cuarrman. Is Mr. Meng here? 

We want to thank you for your testimony. 

Mr. Kine. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN H. MENG, REAR BRAKEMAN, PENNSYLVANIA 
RAILROAD 


The Crramman. What is your full name é 

Mr. Mena. John H. Meng. 

The CuarrmMan. Where do you reside ? 

Mr. Mena. Clifton Heights, Pa. 

The CHarrMan. Mr. Meng, you were in charge of the rear of this 
train, were you not? 

Mr. Mena. That is right. 

The CnarrmMan. The morning of the accident, what was the first 
knowledge you had that the train was in trouble? 
Mr. Mena. ‘The first ? 
The CHAIRMAN. Yes. 
Mr. Mena. When the train passed the crossroads above C tower. 
The CuHatrmMan. How far out of Washington is that ? 
Mr. Mena. A half minute. 
The CuarrmMan. Had you heard any rumor while you were coming 
from New York down here—you went on at New York, did you not $ 

Mr. Menea. That is right. 
Phe Cuamman. Did you know they had trouble at Kingston ? 
Mr. Mena. No, sir. 
Phe CHarrman. When did you hear of it? 

Mr. Mena. After that. 

Phe CuarrmMan. The first you heard of this was where ? 

Phe first warning that you had that there was trouble was where ? 

Mr. Mena. At the interlock north of C tower. 

Phe Chamman. What was the warning that you had? 

[r. Mena. The car swayed violently, moving me from side to side, 
causing me to lose balane 2. 

l he CiainMan. Did you hear the horn? 

Mr. Mena. No, sir. 

Phe Cuatrman. Did you hear the whistle? 


Mr. Mena. No. sir. 
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The Cuarman. Now, what did you do when you realized that this 
had happened ¢ 
Mr. Mena. At that time I was in the station. 
The CHarrMAN. Standing up or lying down? 
Mr. Mena. Standing up. I was in a roomette car. Our roomette 
gives you a clearance of a little bit broader than I am. 

The Cuarrman. They are beastly things to sleep in, I agree. 

Mr. Mena. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Now, did you make any effort or did anyone, to 
your knowledge, make any effort to turn on the emergency brakes 
in these cars ¢ 

“ Mr. Mena. It was impossible. 

The Cuairrman. Why? 

Mr. Mena. I was halfway in the middle of the car and the ear is 
approximately 8O feet long. In a half second 1 cannot move that far. 

’ The CHairman. Had you heard the horn and the whistles earlier, 
vou could have then done something ¢ 

Mr. Mena. If I had heard it; yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Let me ask you, sir: If there was some signal put 
on the railroads of the country whereby the engineer could signal 
back to you to let you know there was serious trouble—— 

Mr. Mena. Beg your pardon ¢ 

The Cnatrman. If there was some way for the engineer to signal 
back through the train and let you know there was great trouble and 
and danger ahead, it would be a great help to the train crew to know 
that? 

Mr. Meng. I believe it would. 

The Charman. Any questions, gentlemen / 

Senator Bricker. Will you describe just what your duties are? 
You said you were in charge of the rear end of the train. 

Mr. Mena. My duties are to see that the rear of the train has what 
we call markers to designate the end of the train; to see that they are 
properly lit. 

You also have your gun case which consists of 10 fusees which, 
when lighted, are red; 20 dynamite caps, which we call torpedoes; 
a red flag, a red and white oil lamp and, if the car is not equipped 
with electric markers we put hand markers on, which show red to 
the rear. 

* Senator Bricker. Do you have any responsibility with regard to 
the testing of the brakes in any way, shape, or form ? 

Mr. Mena. No, sir. 

Senator Bricker. You pay no attention to them, at all? You pay 

_ no attention to the brakes at any time? 

Mr. Mena. I have nothing to do with the brakes, at any time. 

The CuarrmMan. In the case of trouble, you put up a flag / 

Mr. Menca. When we stop I go back. 

The CuarrmMan. How far? 

Mr. Mene. A sufficient distance to protect the safety of the train. 

The CuatrmMan. How far, in vour judgement is that ? 

Mr. Mene. It all depends on the railroad. 

The CuarrMan. On the railroad ? 

Mr. Mene. If you are around a curve, you would go possibly a 
half mile or a quarter of a mile straight back. You may go a little 
| it less, 
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The Cuarrman. Do you take dynamite caps with you ¢ 

Mr. MENa. Dynamite caps, fusees, red and white lamps at night 
and a red flag during the d: ay. 

The Cuarrman. And they call you back ? 

Mr. Mena. They call you back with the engine whistle that the 
locomotive engineer will bl ast. 

Senator Hunr. Is it reasonable to assume that the trouble with the 
brakes coming into Washington was a repetition of the same trouble 
experienced at Kingston ? 

Was it trouble occurring in like places on the system ‘ 

Mr. Mena. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Hunt. I said, it is reasonable to assume / 

Do you feel there was some new mechanical development taking 

lace? 
Ir. Mena. I cannot answer that. 

Senator Hunr. You have no ideas on it at all? 

Mr. Mena. Notas far asthe trouble in Kingston is concerned. 

Senator Hunr. If there was trouble at Kingston, do you think 
would have been proper procedure to detach that car / 

Mr. Mena. That les with the individual railroad. 

Senator Hunv. I understand that, but I say, do you think it would 
have been a safety measure to have taken that car out of service ? 

Mr. Mena. No; I would not say it would be a hindrance to taking 
that car out. We operate on a percentage of operative brakes in the 
train. ‘That is to say you can have 1 car cut out of a 16-car train and 
still operate the train safely. 

Senator Hunr. Then I think you have answered my question by 
saying in effect that it would have prevented further trouble had that 

ir been removed; is that correct ? 

Mr. Mena. No; Ido not mean removed from the train. The brakes 
can be cut out. When we say “cut out,” we mean bypassed. 

Senator Hunt. The brakes can be bypassed on one car ¢ 

Mr. Mena. That is right. 

Senator Hunt. That is not a customary procedure, is it ? 

Mr. Mena. Oh, yes. We can operate with one car cut out. 

Senator Hunr. A train like that with 16 cars going 80 miles an 
hour, is it good operative procedure to have 1 car without brakes? 

Mr. Mena. When we have defects. 

Senator Hun. That car was apparently not cut out ? 

I mean by “cut out” the brake system was not cut out ? 

Mr. Meno. That is right. 

Senator Hun. Had it been cut out, do you assume the trouble would 
not have reoccurred ? 

Mr. Mena. If the defect was cut out, the car could operate over the 
railroad without any danger to anybody. 

Senator Hunr. And that particular difficulty would not reoccur? 

Mr. Mena. No, sir. 

Senator GriswoLp. How long have you been brakeman on the train ? 

Mr. Mena. Nine years. 

Senator Griswo.p. In that time have you ever set the emergency 
brake ? 

Mr. Mena. Yes, sir. 

Senator Griswotp. How many times? 

Mr. Meno. Well, never in passenger service. 
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Senator Grisworp. Never in the passenger service 

Mr. Mena. No. sir. 

Senator Griswoitp. You did not even make an effort to reach it be- 
cause you were in the middle of the car ¢ 

Mr. Menge. That is right. 

Senator Griswotp. You have not been in the passenger service 9 
years, I take it? 

Mr. Mene. I have been off and on, passenger and freight. 

Senator Griswotp. But you do not really have any practice in setting 
the emergency brake on a passenger train? It just does not happen 
often enough so that you have every had any experience 4 


' Mr. Mena. We do not have any occasion to put the emergency brake 
on. 
Senator Porrer. In looking back on what happened, if you could 
y have reached the emergency brake, would it have avoided the W reck ? 
Mr. Mena. At that particular point 4 
Senator Porrer. If you had been warned sufficiently to reach the 
emergency brake; if you applied it, do you think that would have 
avoided the wreck / 
Mr. Mena. If I realized the trouble we could have put the brake on. 
Senator Porrer. If you had applied the brake at the time the engi- 
neer blew the warning horn, 1f it had been so that you heard the horn, 
would that have been time enough / 
Mr. Menge. It is hard to say. 
Senator Porrer. Do you know where the horn was blown? 
Mr. Mena. I was in the rear of 16 cars and did not hear the whistle. 
Senator Porrer. I know you did not hear the whistle but what I am 
trying to bring out is the fact that if you had heard the whistle, would 
that still have been time enough to have applied the brakes and to have 
avoided the wreck ? 
Mr. Mene. I still cannot answer that. 
The Cuatrman. Mr. Meng, you have heard about this trouble at 
Kingston developing ? 
Mr. Mena. | heard about the trouble at Kingston at approximately 
2:30 in the afternoon. 
The CHarrman. Where were you then / 
Mr. Mene. In an investigation in Washington Terminal, by the 
e Capital Police. 


The CuHatrmMan. That was the first you heard of it? 

Mr. Mena. That was the first I heard of it. 

Senator Pastore. You say you could not reach the brake because 
the car was swaying, is that right, and it was hard for you to keep 
your balance ? 

I think that is what you said. 

Mr. Mena. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. Was that car swaying violently ? 

Mr. Mena. I would not say violently. 

Senator Pastore. Let me put it this way. 

You do not have trouble keeping your balance with all your expe- 
rience when that train is moving at the speed of 80 miles an hour? 

Mr. Mi NG. Oh. ho. 

Senator Pasrore. You say that car was swaying unusually ? 

Mr. Mena. I would not say it swayed unusually. I would say it 
swayed, , 
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Senator Pasrorr. How fast did you say it was going ¢ 

Mr. Mena. Approximately 30 or 35 miles an hour. 

Senator Porrer. You were cutting through switches / 

Mr. Menc. We were cutting across cross-overs which are known 
to the public as switches. 

Senator Porrer. That makes it unusually rough 4 

Mr. Meno. That would make it unusually rough and of course the 
car just swayed from one side to the other. 

Senator Burier. Did not someone testify that you went from track 
11 to track 16, at that time? 

In other words you were cutt ing right across the yard, 

Mr. Mena. I could not answer that. 

Senator Porrer. Is 35 miles an hour a fast speed to go over these 
switches ? 

Mr. Mena. It was an abnormal speed. 

Senator Porrer. Were passengers on the floor ? 

Mr. Mena. They were standing up. They were pulling themselves 
up. There were no passengers on the floor in that particular ear. 
This was a sleeping car. 

Senator Porrer. And that was about a half minute, did you say, 
from Takoma until the train stopped ¢ 

Mr. Menc. That is right. 

Phe CnatrMan. How fast were you going as you came by the con 
trol tower? 

Mr. Mena. Thirty or thirty-five miles an hour. 

The Cnamrman. Have you talked to other witnesses about the speed 
you were going this morning ? 

Have you talked to any officials, witnesses or members of the train 

rew ¢ j 

Mr. Mii NG, No. sIr. 

The CuatrMan. Your minds have not met on that figure? 

Mr. Mena. No, sir. It is just an estimated speed. 

The CHarrMan. Now, gentlemen, the Senate is meeting. 

We will recess until tomorrow morning at 10 o’clock. At that time 
the Westinghouse brake man will be before us in addition to other 
witnesses. We will meet in the Banking and Curreney Committee 
room, , 

(Whereupon, the committee recessed at 12 noon. to reconvene at 
10 a. m., Thursday, January 22, 1953, in room 303, Senate Office 
Building.) 
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THURSDAY, JANUARY 22, 1953 


UNirep STATES SENATE, 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE, 
Washinaton. D.C. 

Che committee met at 10 a. m., in room 301, Senate Office Building, 
Senator Charles W. Tobey (chairman), presiding. 

Present: Senators Tobey, Capehart, Bricker, Schoeppel, Butler, 
Cooper, Griswold, Potter, Hunt, Pastore, and Monroney. 

The CHairman. It is 10 o'clock. The committee is now in session. 
We will call Mr. Feeney, the tower operator. 

Will you be sworn / Do you solemnly swear that the statement you 
are about to give will be the truth, the whole truth, and nothing but 
the truth, so help you God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF JOHN W. FEENEY, TOWER OPERATOR, 
PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Freeney. I do. 

The Cuamman. Where do you live, sir 

Mr. Frenry. 10529 St. Paul Street, Kensington, Md. 

The CHarrMAN. You were in charge of the control tower the morn- 
ing of the accident ? 

Mr. Frenry. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Tell us what you observed from your first knowl- 
edge of the accident and all the way through 4 

Mr. Frenry. My first knowledge of the train being out of control 
was around about, I would say, approximately 520 feet north of the 
tower. 

The Cuarrman. What caused you to know it then? 

Mr. Freeney. He had his horn blowing. 

The CHarrMan. Whistle blowing? 

Mr. Frenry. Yes. 

The CHarrman. Continually ? 

Mr. Freeney. Yes. 

The CatrmMan. And you knew something was wrong? 

Mr. Frenry. I looked around and saw him and realized he was in 
trouble, and it looked to me the train was out of control. 

The Cuarrman. What did you do then? 

Mr. Freeney. I immediately notified the stationmaster that a run- 
away train was coming at him. 

The CuarrmMan. How did you notify him? 

Mr. Freney. By telephone. 
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The CHatrman, Did you consider shunting the train to another 
track ¢ ; 

Mr. Freeney. I didn’t have a chance to. It was on top of me before 
I knew it. We only had one switch, and he was going over it at 
that time. : 

Che Cuarmman. Is there anything else in connection with the acci 
dent ¢ f 

Mr. Freeney. Nothing. 

The Cuarmman. How fast were they going / 

Mr. Freeney. I don’t know. 

Phe Cuarman, You are an expert in that thing. You are a tower 
mah 

Mr. Freeney. The only thing is, I saw the train going in there, and 
rocking, and you think it is going to leave the rails. 

I CHAIRMAN. How fast do you think it was going? 

Mr. It} ENEY. ] wouldn’t Want to say. 

Phe Cuamman, Fifty? 

\I f'renrey. Fifty or les 

The CHAIRMAN. Going more t lan OO, pos IDLY 

Mr. Frenry. Possibly. 

Phe Ciuamman. What is the normal speed for going by the tower 

Mr. Freeney. Fifteen miles an hour. 

Phe CHainMANn. Fifteen ? 


Mr. Frenry. Yes, sir. 

Phe Crainman. Was he going in excess of that ? 

Mr. Freeney. Yes, sir. 

hi IAIRMAN. Considerably / 

Mr. Freeney. Yes, sir 

| CraimmMan. Have you talked with the engineer since the acci 
at ¢ 


I 
Mr. Frenry. No, sir. 
he Cuamman. With any of the train crew? 
Mr. Freeney. No, sir. 
Phe CuaAmman. Can you tell us anything else about the accident, 


to your kn wledge ¢ 


Vil’. ] EENEY. ihat Is the only thine I ean tell. I noticed the rear 
end of the train when it went up the track—the track holds 18 cars 


dale of the tower. 


I ( HAIRMAN, Could you hear the crash ? 

Mr. Frenry. No, si 

Che Cuamman. There were 16 cars? 

Mr. Frenry. Y¢ 1 

The CuatrMan, You realized something awful was going to 
pp 

Mir. Frenry. Yes, su 

The Cuatrman. And you were helpless ? 

Mr. FKrenry. Yes, sir. 


he Cuarman. Do the members of the committee have any othe 
que tions ¢ Where are they— in absentia. This is a solo performance. 
will excuse you now. Please stay in the room for a time. 

I want to talk to Mr. Brumley, of the New Haven Railroad. Mr. 
Brumley, will you take the chair, please? Do you solemnly swear 
that the statement you are about to give will be the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, so help you God ? 
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TESTIMONY OF EDWARD R. BRUMLEY, GENERAL ATTORNEY, 
NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. Brumuey. I do. 

The Cuarrman. Will you state your full name for the record ? 

Mr. Brumiry. Edward R. Brumley. 

The Cruamman. And you reside where? 

Mr. Brumiry. New York City. 

The Cuairman. Mr. Brumley, it is a fact, is it not, that yesterday 
morning on the New Haven Railroad the Colonial Express, which is 
the same train as this one, except that it go e reverse direction, 
cle veloped brake trouble ¢ 

Mr. Brumuey. I don’t know 

The CuatrMan. You don’t know ? 

Mr. Brumiery. I heard a rumor. That is all 

The CuatrmMan. I ean make a definite statement that the same thing 
happened on the New Have Railroad vesterday ¥ ith the Colonial 
Expres : a brake valve didn’t function, cd the same thing developed 
as with the train down here. 7 raises many questions In my mind 
You con t know that definite L\ 

Mr. Brumtey. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You heard the rumor in Boston ? 

Mr. Brumuey. It was telephoned to me in New York yesterday. 

The Cuairman. These things are gaining in crescendo and they 
bother me a little bit. 

Will you produ e, please, the e mjneer on the train which went from 
Boston to New Haven / 

Mr. Brumtury. That is Mr. Matta. 

The CHamman. I want you to feel perfectly at ease. This is not a 
court of justice; it is just a general inquiry. Do you solemnly sweat 
that. the statement you are about to lve will be the truth. the whole 


truth, and nothing but the truth, so he ip vou God ¢ 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM HENRY MATTA, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, 
NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. Marra. I do. 

The CuarrMan. Will vou state your full name for the record ¢ 

Mr. Marra. William Henry Matta. 

The Cuarrman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Marra. i361 Norwich Street, Sharon, Mass. 

The CHarrMan. You were in charge of the Federal Express coming 
out of Boston 2 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrmMan. The train that h id the accident down here ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. We are advised that at Kingston, R. I.. that day 
you stopped because a brake was defective: is that correct # 

Mr. Marra. What? 

The CuatrmMan. A brake was defective ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The CHarrman. What was the first you knew about it? 
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Mr. Marri. When I went back and found that the angle cock was 
closed. 

The Coamman. Who told you to go back ? 

Mr. Marra. Nobody. 

The Cuarrman. How did you happen to go back, then? 

Mr. Marra. We couldn’t get the train out of the swamp so we had 
to get the train under way. 

The CHvirman. You couldn’t get under way ? 

Mr. M ATTA. No. 

The Cuarman. You went back and looked for the trouble, and 
found it? 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Where was it? 

Mr. Marra. On the rear of the third head ear. 

Phe CHarrmMan. What was the appearance of that brake? 

Mr. Marra. The angle cock was closed on the rear end. 

The CHatrMan. That is under theear. 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

The CHirrman. Was is closed very tightly ? 

Mr. Matra. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrmMan. Asif turned by hand or wrench ? 

Mr. Marra. By hand. 

Che CHamman. It doesn’t require a wrench to turn those, does it ? 

Mr. Marra. Not when they are normal. 

The Cuamman. What did you do to it ? 

Mr. Marra. I opened it. 

Che CHarrmMan. Is that all? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The Cramman. Andthen she went ahead all right ? 

Mr. Marra. After I made an air brake test. 

The Cuairman. Then you proceeded on in to New Haven? 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

Phe CHairman. And you left the train there? 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

The CHamman. Who succeeded you as engineer on the New York 
trip from New Haven? 

Mr. Marra. I don’t know. 

The CrarrmMan. In an accident like that, or a defect like that, it 

customary for the engineer on that train to advise the person 
taking over, “We have found a defective brake, angle cock, on car 
No. 3°: would that be in order ? 

Mr. Marra. It might be in order if I see the engineer, but we don’t 
ordinarily see the engineer. 

The Crrrman. You don’t give any instructions to the crew taking 
over that you had trouble ? 

Mr. Marra. No. 

The Cuarman. Don’t you think that is a mistake? 

Mr. Marra. It could be. 

The Cuatrman. Wouldn’t it be better to pass it on and put them on 
notice ¢ 
Mr. Marra. It might be. 
The Ciamman. You are not prohibited by the rules? 
Mr. Marra. No, sir. 
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The Cuarrman. Doesn't it appeal to your common sense to do that 

Mr. Marra. If I have time; yes. 

The Cuatrman. And you left the train in New Haven ‘/ 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. Did somebody come into the cab while you were 
there and take charge / 

Mr. Marra. No, sir. 

The CnatrMan. You one leave it there and they come in? 

Mr. Marra. I cut the engine off. 

The CuatrMan. That See didn't go any farther than New 
Haven? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The CHarrMANn. as new locomotive came on and new crew / 

Mr. Marra. Yes, s 

The Cuatrman. Car No. 3 was still on the tran 

Mr. Marra. Rich it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Wouldn't it have been ad sable to cut cal No. ) 
out in view of the trouble you had with it? 

Mr. Marra. I wouldn’t know that. That isn’t my work. 

The Cuatrman. Do you think it would have been a good thing to 
do? Might it not have saved trouble later on / 

Mr. Marra. I don’t see where it would have. 

Senator Carenarr. Tell us what happened? Tell us exactly what 
you found ¢ 

Mr. Marra. I found the angle cock in the rear end of the third 
head car closed. 

Senator Caprnmarr. You found it closed ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sit 

Senator Capenart. That meant the brakes were on? 

Mr. M ATTA. They were off at the head end and On on the rear end. 

Senator Carenart. In other words, the brakes were locked: is that 
right 4 

M ATTA. Not necessarily locked, ho. The brakes were applied 

on the train behind that angle cock that was closed. 

Senator Carenarr. What was the condition that you found that 
caused you to go back? What happened ¢ 

Mr. Marra. I had been stopped by the communicating whistle of 
the train crew. 

Senator Cargenarr. You were stopped, and then when you started 
you found that your brakes were locked ? 

Mr. Marra. I couldn't start. 

Senator Carprnartr. You couldn’t start the train because the brakes 
were locked ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Capenarr. Therefore, you went back and released them 
with this angle cock: is that what you call it ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, s 

Senator Siete: And you turned that, and that released the 
brakes so that the train could proceed ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That isn’t exactly the way it worked—that is the way 
it worked out, but that isn’t exac tly what h: appe ned. , 

Senator Carenartr. Will you te Il us what did h: appen ? 
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Mr. Marra. The air brake is kind of complicated. When you open 
that angle cock, I charge those ears behind the three head cars up to 
normal pressure. That released the brakes on those cars. 

Senator Carruartr. That released the brakes ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Careuarr. In other words, the three cars behind this angle 
cock, their brakes were locked: is that it? 

Mr. M ATTA, ‘| hree cars ahead ot the angle cock. The brakes were 
released on those three cars. 

Senator Carprnartr. The three cars behind were locked ? 

Mr. M ye F | he cars beh l al there, tI e bi ikes were appli d. 

Senator Carenarr. They were locked ¢ 

Mr. Marra. They weren't locked; they were on. ‘They were set up. 

Senator Carenarr. The result was that you couldn’t pull the train 
beea e of these t] ree cars, The brakes were on ¢ 
Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. By releasi this angle cock, then the brakes 
were released and you could proceed ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. Was there anything wrong—you call it an angl 


oO 


cor k? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Caprenartr. Was there anything unusual about it? 

Mr. Marra. No, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. It worked perfectly ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. Had someone turned it the wrong direction ? 

Mr. Marra. It was in the wrong direction. 

Senator Carrnarr. Could the vibration of the train have placed it 
In that pos tion ¢ 

Mr. Marra. I have never heard of anything of the kind happening. 

Senator Capenarr. It was in the wrong direction / 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator CarpeHart. Could someone who was riding on the train have 
turned it 7 

Mr. Marra. That I wouldn’t say. 

Senator Capenartr. Could they have turned it ? 

Mr. Marra. I doubt it very much. 

Senator Carenarr. Could they have gotten to it ? 

Mr. Marra. I don’t think so. 

Senator Caprnarr. While the train was in motion would it have 
been possible to have eotten to it ¢ 

Mr. Marra. I don’t think so. 

Senator Capenmarr. You found this angle cock turned. Somebody 
had to turn it, you think ¢ 

Mr. Matta. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. It must have been done in Boston ? 

Mr. Marra. I wouldn’t want to say where it was done. 

Senator Carrnart, Was this out in the country ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

Senator Carenartr. How long were you stopped ? 

Mr. Marra. A total delay of 56 minutes. 

Senator CapeHarr. You were standing out in the couutry 56 min 
utes ¢ 
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Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. When you got ready to proceed and received 
the signal to proceed, you found this condition; is that right 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. You got out of your cab and walked back and 
turned this angle cock by your own hands and in a normal way ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. It hadn't been tampered with 4 

Mr. Marra. No. 

Senator Carenarr. Just a normal angle cock / 

Mr. Matta. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. It was all right when you left Boston, was it 
not, or the train wouldn’t have proceeded to that point ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenartr. In other words, it had to have been turned dur- 
ing the 56 minutes that you were stopped ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Not necessarily. It could have been turned before that. 

The CuatrmMan. With the train going? 

Mr. Marra. I stopped at Back Bay and Providence. 

Senator CAPEHART. Wouldn’t the same condition have existed when 
you started again at these points that you said you stopped ¢ 

Mr. Marra. It would take time for the leakage to occur. 

Senator Capenart. It takes time? 

Mr. Marra. It takes time. 

Senator Careuart. The angle cock was perfectly normal; it had 
not been tampered with? 

Mr. Marra. No, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. You simply turned it in the position that it 
should have been ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. It was in the opposite position 4 

Mr. Matra. That is right. 

Senator Carenart. From that point on to New Haven the train 
worked perfectly ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The Cuatrman. What car was this on the train ? 

Mr. Marra. Third head ear. 

The CHarrmMan. From the locomotive ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The CuHatrMan. As a hypothetical case, assuming that I wanted 
to sabotage that train, would that be an effective way of doing it, 
turning that angle cock? 

Mr. Marra. That could certainly cause it. 

The Cuarrman. If a man had evil in his heart, that would be one 
of the things he would do? 

Mr. Marta. Yes. 

The CuHairman. And the only place was Boston, Back Bay, or 
Providence? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Did any of the train crew see anyone around the 
car? 

Mr. Marra. Not that I know of. 

The Cuamman. They would have reported it if they had? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Pasrore. Could that angle cock have turned without the 
application of a human hand? 

Mr. Marra. I believe not. 

Senator Pasrore. Could it have turned / 

Mr. Marra. No. 

Senator Pasrorr. Was there a possibility that it could have hap 
pened ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Of it turning itself ?¢ 

Senator Pasrore. That is right. 

Mr. Marra. No. 

Senator Pasrore. By vibration ? 

Mr. Marra. I have never heard of one being turned in my life 
Lv vibration. 

Senator Pasrore. Is the mechanical construction of that angle cock 
such that it would have to be turned by a human hand 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. And you are giving testimony now that that was 
deliberately turned by someone in Bac k Bay or P rovidence ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Tam not giving any testimony 

Senator r ASTORE., How else coulc | it he ive hs ap pe ned / 

Mr. Marra. I don’t know. 

Senator Pastore. You said it couldn’t have happened in transit, 

while the train was moving; the train was only stopped in Back Bay 
aa Providence before you had the trouble ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Pasrore. You are taking the position that somebody turned 
that angle cock ? 

Mr. Marra. I am not taking the position. 

Senator PAasTror Ee. Whi: it. other position could | you ti ake ? 

Mr. Marra. That leaves me on the end of the limb. I don’t know 
that anyone tu rned the angle coc k. 

Senator Pasrorr. Could it have been moved by any other means 
except by someone turning it deliberately ? 

Mr. Marra. In my opinion, no. 

Senator Pastore. That was a pretty serious thing, your being held 
up 56 minutes in Kingston, wasn't it! 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. It hadn’t happened before in your experience? 

Mr. Matra. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. You didn’t report it when you got to New Haven? 

Mr. Marra. No. 

Senator Pasrorr. Why / 

Mr. Marra. Because I had rectified it and from then on I ex- 
per ienced no more trouble. I had normal operation of that train. 

Senator Pasrorr. You didn’t think that the stop of over 50 minutes, 

a brake situation, that something could have happened only by some- 
body deliberately interfering with the operation of your train, and 
you didn’t report that in New Haven ? 

Mr. Marra. That didn’t enter my mind at the time. 

Senator Pastore. At the time you inspected this angle cock that 

as closed in Kj heston, you knew then that somebody had done it? 

Mr. Marra. I was of the opinion that someone had done it. 


Senator PAsTore. Wasn't that pretty serious in your mind ? 
Mr. Matra. Ye 
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Senator Pasrore. And you didn’t report it / 

Mr. Marra. I didn’t have time to report it when I got to New 
Haven. 

Senator Pastore. Why not ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Because | was in there at 3:30 and reported at 3:30. 

Senator Pasrorr. To whom / 

Mr. Marra. For my return trip back to Boston from New Haven. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say you reported it after 3: 304 

Mr. Marra. | reported at 3:30 to go back to Boston on another 
train. 

Senator Pasrorr. Were you the only person on that train that knew 
that angle coek had been turned ¢ 

Mr. Marra. I was the only one that found it at Kingston. 

Senator Pasrorr. Didn't you discuss it with the conductor / 

Mr. Marra. I didn't see the conductor. 

Senator Pasrorr. Who was in charge of that train / 

Mr. Marra. The conductor and the engineer are equally responsible 
for the train. 

Senator Pastore. Say it again. 

Mr. M ATTA. The conductor and the engineer are equally responsible. 

Senator Pasrore. And you are the engineer ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Yes. sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. And vou didn’t deem it advisable to take it up 
with the conductor / 

Mr. Marra. I had no opportunity to take it up with him. 

Senator Pasrore. He is on the same train with you ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Yes. but he was back 15 cars, as far as I know. 

Senator Pasrore. You were off the train in Kingston 4 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Pasrore. And that train was stopped for 50 minutes and 
you mean to tell me the conductor did not converse with you about 
the trouble ¢ 

Mr. Marra. He had trouble back there with the brakes, and that 
was what he was trving to rectify. He had brakes on the rear end 
of the train. 

Senator Pasrore. And he had trouble with the brakes, too? 

Mr. Marra. He was all part and parcel of the same job. 

Senator Pastore. And you both are equally responsible ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Pasrore. And you never 
and New Haven ¢ 

Mr. Marra. It minimized the delay. 

Senator Pasrore. How long does it take you to get to New Haven 
from Kingston / 

Mr. Marra, About an hour. 

Senator Pasrore. And in all that time you didn’t diseuss this situa 
tion at all? 

Mr. Marra. With the conductor ? 

Senator Pasrore. That is right. 

Mr. Marra. I didn’t see the conductor. 

Senator Pasrore. Do you know now what caused the accident ? 

Mr. Marra. No: I don’t. I have been told. 


Senator Pasrore. What have you been told ? 
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Mr. Marra. I have been told they found angle cocks closed on this 
train. 

Senator Pasrore. Which train? 

Mr. Marra. On the train that I oper: ated from. 

Senator Pasrore. On the same train that you had the trouble on 

Kingston ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The Cuairman. I want you to get your mental reflexes working 
along this matter. This is a committee of the United States Senate, 
and there are a lot of people here. You are a railroad emp lovee. W e 
have one job to do. May God help us. We have to find the cause of 
this accident. This is not a personal attack on you. We want you to 
be as outraged about this as we are. 

We want you to be of outrageous indignation in your soul. Tell 
us what youthink. You have thought this over yourself. Pour your- 
elf out and give of yourself. Don’t hold anything back. We have 
nothing to conceal here at all. 

Senator Carrmartr. You stopped at Kingston, or rather, beyond 
Kingston, in the country. You didn’t stop because you were having 
brake trouble ? 

Mr. Marra. I stopped because I got two whistles on the communi- 
cating line. 

Senator Carenartr. How long were you stopped as a result of these 
whistles ? 

Mr. Marra. Fifty-six minutes. 

Senator Carenart. When you were given the signal to proceed after 
56 minutes, you discovered your train would not move ? 

Mr. Marra. That is correct. 

Senator Carenarr. Then you got out of the cab, walked back 
the third car, and turned this valve. How long did that take you? 

Mr. Marra. From the time I tried to get the train out of there until 
1 got back, turned the angle cock and got under way, it was probably 
a period of 10 or 11 minutes. 

Senator Carruarr. In other words, you stood there for about 46 
minutes ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is true. 

Senator CarenArt. Because a signal is against you. And then when 
you tried to proceed, the train wouldn’t operate, so you got out of 
your ry and walked back and found this angle coc k, someone had 
turned it or it was turned, and you simply turned it in the position 
that it o | have been and went back to your cab and proceeded ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Capemarr. When you got back to your cab, the train oper- 
ated perfectly; is that correct? 

Mr. Marra. That is correct. 

Senator Carenart. You proceeded into New Haven? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. The stop that you made was not because you 
were having brake trouble? 

Mr. Marra. No. 

Senator Capruart. In other words, the brake trouble developed 
after you had been sto »p yped there for some 46 minutes, is that right 4 

Mr. Matra. Yes. 
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Senator Carrnarr. In other words, when you got into the train at 
Boston to the time that the signal went against you, you were stopped 
for 46 minutes, the train worked perfectly / 

Mr. Marra. Previous to that it had worked all right. 

Senator Caprnarr. You stood there about 45 or 46 minutes and 
when you started to go the train wouldn’t work, part of your brakes 
were locked, you walked back and turned this valve in the position that 
it should have been turned, walked back to the cab, got in, and then 
the train worked perfectly into New Haven? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Carenarr. And I believe you testified a moment ago that 
nobody had tampered with this v: alve, that it was a normal valve? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Capenart. You had no trouble turning it in the right 
direction ? 

Mr. Marra. No, sir. 

Senator Caprnarr. When you walked back there you found it in 
the wrong position ? 

M.. Marra. That is true. 

Senator Carrnarr. Is it your opinion that someone had to do 
with their own hands? 

Mr. Marra. I believe so, yes, sir. 

Senator Carenartr. And you also testified, did you not, that anyone 
riding on the train while the train was in motion could not have done 
it? 

Mr. Marra. I believe that it would be impossible for them to do it. 

Senator Carenart. Isn’t the proper conclusion then that somebody 
turned it while the train was stopped there for 46 minutes when the 
signal was against you? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brumuey. May I ask a question, Mr. Chairman? 

The CHarrmMan. Yes. 

Mr. Brumury. Mr. Matta, what caused you to stop the train just 
west of Kingston ¢ 

Mr. Marra. I got two whistles on the communicating cord. 

Mr. Brumuey. What did that mean to you? 

Mr. Marra. Stop. 

Mr. Brumiey. Then what happened ? 

Mr. Marra. |] stopped. 

Mr. Brumtey. Then what did you do? 

Mr. Marra. We made several applications of the brake. 

Mr. Brumtuery. Did the brake work? 

Mr. Marra. No: it didn't. 

Mr. Brumtery. Go ahead and tell us what you did between the time 
you got the two whistles and the time that you went back and found 
the angle coc k closed: tell us what you did and what whistles you got? 

Mr. Matra. | got two whistles to stop. I stop yped. 

The CHatrmMan. Who gave those whistles ? 

Mr. Marra. One of the train crew. It could have been the 
conductor. 

Senator Carenart. Then you weren’t stopped by a signal ahead of 
you? 

Mr. Marra. No, sit 
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Senator Capeuarr. The two whistles came from the train itself / 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. Who pulled the whistle / 

Mr. Marra. One of the crew. 

Senator Carprnarr. Is he here / 

Mr. Bri MLEY. Yes | wih only trying to bring out what happened, 

Senator Carenarr. Twas under the impression that he was stopped 
from signals, by his testimony, 

Mr. Brumury. That is not the case 

Senator Pasrore. If T understand you correctly, once that angle 
cock is turned, the brakes are locked: is that right 4 

Mr. Marra. Not immediately 

Senator Pasrore. If that angle cor k was turned in Proy idence, could 
you have left the station after that train stood still 4 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrori You could have ? 


Mr. Matr.. Yes, sir. After | got the two whistles, I stopped, 


waited 2 or 3 minutes. I looked out on both sidles and | didn't seu 
anvbod) I wondered what it was all about. Got a delay on my 
hand So I started and got down on the left hand side of the engine, 
started back About the time I got down on the ground, the com 


municatine whistle began to blow again. So I went up on the engine 


ind I vot four whistles on the communicating cord, 

The Cuatmman. What did that mean / 

Mr. Marra. Apply the brakes. So I applied the brake. In a min- 
ute or two I got four more whistles, and I released the brake. There 
was an interval then of perhaps 3 or 4 or 5 minutes and I got four 
more whistles. Iapplied the brake again. And there was an interval 
of a few minutes and four more whistles. I released the brake. 

The next thing, I look out and I see a man on the ground with a 
lantern making a hand motion to apply the brake. ] apphed the 
brake again. Ina few minutes I vot four more whistles on the com- 
municating cord, and I released them. 

By and by, I Savs to the fireman, “Will you 2o back and find out 
What is going on?” I had the interest of the train at heart. He 
went back and he was gone some time. 

| got four more whistles and applied the brakes -hold it he came 
back up and says, “It is all right to go now.” So I called in the flag 
ind we started, but we didn’t move: couldn’t get the train under way 
So immediately I says, “Somebody has to do something about this,” 
ind I went back. 

The Cuamman. And in the third car you found it ? 

Mr. Marra. I found that there was air hung up on the ears behind. 
The brakes were off on the three head cars. But the air was hung 
ip behind that, which indicated to me there must be something wrong 
somewhere. 

Phe Cratrman. When you got to New Haven—this is important 
to me—did T interrupt you, sir? 

Mr. Marra. I hadn’t quite finished. So we called in the flag and 


\ 


ve couldn’t move the train. The result was I went back. as I say. 
ind IT found the angle cock and I opened it. I got back up on my 


rain, made an air brake test, and got under wavy. 
senator Carrnarr. It worked perfectly after that ? 


Mr. Marra. Yes 
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/ 


The CHAIRMAN. Who Was the han ly ng down there / 

Mr. Matra. Lying down? The man with the lantern? One of the 
crew back there with a lantern. 

The Cuamman. You got back on the train and arrived at New 
Haven. The train stopped. You got off the train and you were dis 
charged. You were going back deadhead to Boston / 

Mr. Marra. No: I have to cut the engines off of that train at New 
Haven. make a reverse move, and go 3 miles to Cedar Hill. 


/ 


The Cu AIRMAN. Do you report in to the oflice / 

Mr. Marra. No. 

The CuHatrmMan. In railroad custom, the crew does not report in 
and say, “Reporting the arrival of the train”? 

Mr. Marra. No. 

The CHamman. You don't do that / 

Mr. Matra. No, the conductor does. 

The CHarrMan. Somebody must do it / 

Mr. Marra. Sure. 

The CHatirman. Don’t you carry a railroad log that you record these 
things in? 

Mr. Marra. No, sir. 

The Cu AIRMAN, You dont have any railroad log of these trips? 

Mr. Marra. No, sir. 

The CuHatrman. How would anybody know about this trouble 
unless we had you down here ? 

Mr. Marra. They wouldn't, perhaps. 

The CuatrmMan. Don't you think that a train crew should make a 
detailed report of the irregularities and give it to the authorities? 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

The CuatrMan. That isn’t required now ? 

Mr. Marra. Not that I know of. 

The Cyatrman. I think I have given something worth while to 
the railroad men. What do you think, Mr. Brumley ? 

Mr. Brumury. I think that is required from certain people, but 
not from this engineer. 

The Crarrman. Any elementary school child knows that if a train 
crew had trouble with that train, they ought to report where the 
trouble was and what they think about it; shouldn't they? 

Mr. Brumuey. Certainly. 

Senator Pasrore. Will you please listen to this carefully? Don’t 
answer it if you don’t want to. From what you know of this accident 
now, if when vou got to New Haven this third car had been removed, 
this accident might not have happened in the Washington terminal, 
isn’t that so? 

Mr. Marra. I can’t see where it would have made any difference. 

Senator Pasrore. Why? 

Mr. Marra. Because the angle cock was working normally. 

Senator Pasrore. You know now that the trouble they had in the 
Washington Terminal was with the angle cock of the third car? 

Mr. Marra. I don’t know which car. I know they said they found 
angle cocks closed on that train. 

Senator Pasrorr. Which train ? 

Mr. Marra. Thetrain that I brought from Boston. 

Senator Pasrore. Not the car, the train ? 

Mr. Mar 1. That is right. 
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Senator Scnorrret. When you applied manual pressure to either 


open or close that angle cock, did it appear that you had to exert 
abnormal pressure in either closing it or opening it when you tested it ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

Senator Scuorrrer. Have you ever had this happend to you before 
under any circumstances ? 

Mr. Marra. No, sir 

Senator Scnoerret. You said you received the signal to go forward. 
Who slonaled you to go forward with your train atter you had made 
this test vourself ? 

Mr. Marra. The flage and the conductor. 

Senator Scuorrren. The flag of the conductor, the flagman or the 
conducto1 ¢ 

Mr. Mat The fl: iwimnan or the conductor: a motion from the rear 
endl. 

Senator ScHorrprer. Do you know who it was, after you made these 
tests, who ordered you—I take it it is an order when you receive that 
signal—to go forward’ Was it the conductor? Did you later deter 
mine that it was the conductor or the flagman on that train ? 

Mr. Marra. I don’t know. 

Senator ScHorpre.. It was one of them ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Scnorrret. After he gave you that order, you followed that 
order and then the train from your operational sté andpoint In your cab 
operated normally did it, or did it not ? 

Mr. Marra. I think we are a little ahead of the story there. I tried 
to get the train out of there on that signal and I didn’t get it out of 
there. 

Senator Scnorprer. You couldn’t move it ? 

Mr. Matra. No. 

Senator Scnorrrer. After you had received the signal to go for- 
ward ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Scnorrre.. Relate, then, what you did. 

Mr. Marra. I made these number of air-brake tests that I have just 
enumerated. 

Senator Scuorpret. What I am talking about is after you went back 
and inspected it yourself, after you applied pressure and after you 
found it in the wrong position, and when you put it in the normal op- 
erating position, then what did you do? Did you then get a signal 
back from the conductor or the brakeman to proceed with your train ? 

Mr. Marra. The fireman went back and made the final air-brake test 
that was made at Kingston Swamp, he and the conductor. After the 
test was made, the fireman comes up and says, “It is O. K. to go.” 

Senator Scuorrppet. He told you that the conductor and he, the 
brakeman, had O.K.’d your going forward ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

Senator Scnorrren. Then they did additionally signal you to go 
forward ? 

Mr. Marra. The fireman, when he got up there, said, “It is O. K. to 
fo. 

Senator Scnorpren. After that, you did proceed forward ? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 
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Senator Scuorrren. Did you discern anything irregular or did 
proceed normally ? 


Mr. Marra. It proceeded normally. 

Senator Scuorrren. After you had checked it yourself, and after 
the brakeman had returned or after your fireman had returned, then 
in your judgment your train operated normally until you turned it 
over to the next man who operated it ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sir. 

E Senator Scnorpren. Is there any device connected with this angle 
cock, thinking now in terms of safety, that could lock this in the nor- 
mal operating position, or do you have to rely on it being manually 
| . operated; in ‘other words, is there any locking device on it, perhaps 
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with sleeves to go over it ? 
Mr. Marra. There is. 
Senator Scuorpret. How did you find that? 
iy Mr. Marra. In normal position, locked. 
Senator Scnorrren. That is the normal position, for it to be locked ¢ 

Mr. Marra. That is natural. 

Senator Scnorrre.t. Would it take considerable pressure to unlock 
that / 

Mr. Marra. Quite a little. It doesn’t work too easy. 

The Cuatrman. Hand pressure or wrench pressure ? 

Mr. Marra. Hand pressure would do it. 

Senator Burier. I understand you can close the angle cock at Balti- 
more, and it may not take effect until you are almost in Washington. 

Mr. Marra. It could take considerable time for the brake to leak 
on after the angle cock is closed. 

Senator Burier. And it would make the air go off so you couldn't 
operate the brakes? 

Mr. Marra. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. I think you have contradicted yourself. Perhaps 
you are inerror. I asked you if you had talked with any members of 
the crew about the situation, and now you say you talked with the 
conductor and trainmen. 

Mr. Marra. I didn’t talk with them. 

The CuHatrMan. You said a minute ago, the record will bear me out, 
“They came up and said things were all right.” 

Mr. Marra. The fireman. 

‘ ' The Cuarrman. It wasn’t the brakeman or conductor? 

Mr. Marra. The fireman. 

The Cuairman. Then you didn’t have any conversation with the 
conductor or trainman until you got to New Haven? 

‘ 3 Mr. Marra. That is right. 
: The Cratrman. Are there any other que stions of Mr. Matta? 

Mr. Br kUMLEY. M: ay I ask one? When the fireman came back, did 
he report to you that the air was going through the train? 

Mr. Marra. He did. 

Mr. Brumury. That meant the air was operating right through? 

Mr. Matra. That is right. 

Mr. Brumuey. That was when you started up without any trouble? 

Mr. Marra. That is true. 

Mr. Brt MLEY. Between Kingston, or Kin ston Sw imp where vou 
were stopped, and New Haven, did you have occasion to reduce the 
speed of the train and apply your br kes ? 


Mr. Marra. Yes. sir. 
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Mr. Brumury. Did that occur often 4 

Mr. Marra. A number of times. 

Ni BRUMLEY. In the operator ot vou brakes, when you reduced 
peed between Kingston and New Haven. did the brakes operate 
properly ¢ 

Mr. Marra. They did 

Mr. Dremiry. Did vou make an ordin: 
Haven ? 

Mr. Marra. I did. 

Mr. Brumury. So that at New Haven, when vou left the train, was 
there imnyvthing 1] vour mind, was ther anyth ne to indicate that the 


ry. normal stop in New 


train brakes were not working / 

Mr. Matra. No, sir. 

Phe Carman. If there had been, vou would have reported to 
somebody, wouldn't you 4 

Mr. Marra. Yes. sir. 

The Cuarmman. Are there any more questions of this witness ¢ You 
are excused. 

I want to talk with the conductor of the train that Mr. Matta guided 
from Boston to New Haven. 

Will you state vou full name for the record / 


STATEMENT OF RALPH WARD, PASSENGER CONDUCTOR, 
NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. Warp. Ralph Ward. 

Che CiarrmMan, And vour adress ¢ 

Mr. Warp. 14 Riversquam Village. Stamford, Conn. 

The CuarrMan. You are the conductor in charge of this train from 
Boston to New York / 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

Che CrarMan, Mr. Matta was the engineer ? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The CuarrMan. Who were the other members of the crew ? 

Ir. Warp. The trainman IH. Heintz: the baggagemaster was W. 
King. 

The CrHairMAN. Coming to the date of the accident, you were in 
charge of that train, tell us what was the first you knew of trouble 
with the air brakes or trouble with the transportation ? 

Mr. Warp. The rear cars, the brakes were sticking very badly. So 
I stopped him on the communicating whistle and got underneath to 
look it over. 

The Cuamman. Where was that ? 

Mr. Warp. Kingston. 

The Cuairman. And you got underneath the train to look it over? 

Mir. Warp. Yes. 

Phe Crairman. What did you find ¢ 

Mr. Warp. The brakes were sticking on the rear two cars and stuck 
on the rest of the train. 

The Cuamman. What was the condition of the angle cocks in those 


¢ ro / 


hree cars 

\Ir. Warp. They were out. 

Phe Cramman. Were they normal? 
Mir. Warp. They were 
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The Cirairman. Were they sticking ? 

Mr. Warp. They were. 

The Cnamman. Then what happened / 

Mr. Warp. | immediately got underneath and bled the cars off. 
The flagman went back to flag the train, and I got off and bled the 
cars off. They were sticky. ‘They were very hot brakes. 

The Cuamman. In good railroad custom, where were those brakes 
last inspected, in Boston 4 

Mr. Warp. They looked them over at Providence. 

The Cuamman. Did they do it that night ? 

Mr. Warp. They do it every night. 

The Carman. It is routine work? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The Crairman. It is something more than taking a hammer and 
hitting the wheels ? 

y Mr. Warp. They walked alongside the whole train. 
The Cnairman. Did you see the engineer come back and look at 
that angle cock ? 
Mr. Warp. No, sir. 
The CuatrMan. You didn’t see him do it? 
Mr. Warp. No, sir. 
The Cuatrman. Did you know he did anything there ? 
Mr. Warp. I wasn’t told that. I went on the left side of the train 
because there was a culvert on the right. 
The Cuatrrman. Did you confer with the engineer at all? 
Mr. Warp. I didn’t get up as far as the engineer. 
The Cratmman. You have no communication where you can talk 
with the engineer ¢ 
Mr. Warp. No, sir. 
The CuarrmMan. No radio. 
Mr. Warp. No, 
The CuairmMan. Don’t you think you ought to have? 
Mr. Warp. It might be a good idea. 
The Cuarrman. We introduced a bill to that effect in the Congress. 
We hope to get it passed in the session. 
Mr. Warp. That will be lovely. 
The Cuatrman. The railroads said they can’t afford it, but some- 
body has to afford it. 
' When you got into New Haven, what happened? You got off; you 
were through / 
Mr. Warp. I went to New York. 
The Cnatrman,. I thought a new crew took over in New Haven. 
> Mr. Warp. On the engine crew. 
The Cuarrman. What did you do in New Haven / 
Mr. Warp. I told the boss car-knocker at New Haven that we had 
trouble with the brakes. 
The CuatrrmMan. You reported it, then / 
Mr. Warp. Yes. 
The Cuairman. To whom? 
Mr. Warp. To the boss car-knocker. 
The Cnatrman. What is his name? 
Mr. Warp. Mr. Pannepaker. 
The CuatrmMan. What did he say ? 
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Mr. Warp. He said, “¢ kay. We will look things over.” 

The CuarrmMan. Did he do it? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. So then you came on to New York on the train? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. . 

The Cuairman. And no more trouble developed until you got in 
New York ? 

Mr. Warp. We had no more trouble. 

The Cuarrman. You had a normal trip to New York? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. And you quit there? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuatrman. Are you required to prepare any log or me moran 
dum to turn in to your superiors as to the condition of the train? 

Mr. Warp. Only on a delay slip. 

The Cramman. You make notations on that and pass it in? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. sir. 

The Cuarrman. Where did you go from there? 

Mr. Warp. | imagine to the superintendent’s office. 

The CuHarrmMan. Where is that, in Boston ? 

Mr. Warp. At each terminal point. 

The Cuarrman. You don’t know what he does with it, do you? 

Mr. Warp. I couldn’t say. 

The CuatrmMan. Does he put it on file? 

Mr. Warp. I imagine so. 

The CuHarrmMan. Do they look at it? 

Mr. Warp. That is something I don’t know. They probably do. 

The CHarrman. When is the first you heard of this accident in 
Washington? 

Mr. Warp. After I had gotten home. 

The CHatrmMan. You heard it over the radio? 

Mr. Warp. I heard it over the radio; yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. What did you thin k in your heart, then ? 

Mr. Warp. I thought it was very ne 

The CCHAIRMAN. Did you think j was a recrudescence of the old 
trouble ? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t know. I didn’t form any opinion. I had no way 
of forming any opinion. 

The Cuarrman. Didn't you think that very probably that was the 
outcome of the matter that had developed at Kingston ? 

Mr. W ARD. | couldn't say. 

The CuatrmMan. It might have been ? 

Mr. Warp. It might have been. 

The Cuatrman. It would be a reasonable hypothesis that when you 
had trouble on the train, and later an accident, you could trace it back 
to that ? 

Mr. Warp. I couldn’t say. 

The Cuairman. What else do you know about this accident ? 

Mr. Warp. I don’t know anything more about it; just what I have 
told you. 

The CuatrmMan. Have you talked with any officials of the road since 


came dia K ¢ 


Mr. Warp. Officials of the road 2 
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The CHamman. Your superiors. 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The CHAarrMAN. You told them what you are telling me? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Have you anything to tell out of your heart? 

Mr. Warp. We came out of Boston O. K., and were O. K. to Provi- 
dence. We left Providence on time. We had no trouble until we 
got to the Kingston swamp. 

The CuarrmMan. If a man is evilly ee this is a hypothetical 
question- -with a grudge of some sort or other, he would have a chance 
toturn that angle cock at Back Bay or Providence, would he not ? 

Mr. Warp. If he turned it at Back Bay, we wouldn’t have gotten 
to Providence. 

The CyatrmMan. At Providence? 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

The CHarrmMan. Could he have done it without being observed, in 
your opinion ¢ 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. He has to cet under the car, doesn’t he? 

Mr. Warp. In between. 

The CHAIRMAN. Had this icdlea of sabotage ever oct urred to you ¢ 

Mr. Warp. It really hadn't. 

The CHatrMan. In light of all that happened, what do you think 
about it now 4 

Mr. Warp. It looks kind of as if it might be. 

The Cuatrman. It looks fishy, doesn’t it’ 

Mr. Warp. Yes. 

The CHairman. And an accident happened yesterday with the 
Colonial Express. Have you heard about it / 

Mr. Warp. No. 

The CuatmrMan,. I can tell you that it happened as a fact. We will 
excuse you now and call the baggage master. 

Senator Cooper. I have some questions. Were these brakes inspected 
at Providence ¢ 

Mr. Warp. The V don’t make a brake test there, but two car ins pectors 
go on each side of ‘the tr: iin, one on each side. 

The CHarrman. What does that inspection consist of, just looking 
at it? 

Mr. Warp. That is right. 

The CHarrMan. They don’t charge any brakes? 

Mr. Warp. Unless we had trouble. We had no trouble at that time. 

The CuairmMan. They just walk by like a governor reviewing 
troops / : 

Mr. Warp. ‘They look over the hot boxes and evs rything else, 

Senator Burter. Do they look at angle cocks? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, that is part of the job. 

Senator Cooper. When you went back and looked at this br: ike, do 
you know whether or not there was anything wrong in the position of 
the angle coc ‘ks ¢ 

Mr. Warp. Well, I will tell you that I went on the left hand side 
of the train, and I didn’t get it all at the head end. I met the fireman 
and he said that he had found the angle cock. After that the brakes 
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went off and I went forward on the communicating whistle. I gave 
him “forward release,” and they came off O. K. 

Senator Cooper. What would cause the brakes to stick / 

Mr. Warp. What would cause the brakes to stick ‘ 

Senator Cooper. Yes. 

Mr. Warp. If the angle cock was shut forward, the brakes would 
drag in 26 miles. 

Senator Cooper. How did you find them forward ¢ 

Mr. Warp. They were on. 

Senator Coorer. Were they in the proper position / 

Mr. Warp. The brakes were on, instead of released. 

Senator Cooper. You went back and you found the brakes were on. 
You looked at those brakes. Did you find the angle cocks in the proper 
pos tion 4 

Mr. Warp. As far as I got. 

Senator Cooper. Did you look at them 4 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Coorer. Were they in the proper position / 

Mr. Warp. As far as I got. 

Senator Cooper. If they were in the proper position, what reason 
‘an you give for the fact that the brakes were on ¢ 

Mr. Warp. As I say, I didn’t get up as far as the angle cock which 
was shut off. 

Senator Carpgnarr. Will the Senator vield/ There were three cars 
that you did not Inspect ¢ , 

Mr. Warp. I didn't get to them. 

Senator Carenarr. The engineer found the angle cock on one of the 
Cars He just testified to that. 

senator PAsTore. Didn't You say if the angle cock Was closed in 
Back B iV, you couldn't have gotten to Providence ? 

Mr. Warp. That is right. 

Senator Pasrore. How did you get to Kingston from Providence 
with the angle cock closed / 

Mr. Warp. It isn’t quite as far, but the brakes probably just leaked 
On} slow. 

Senator Pasrorre. I don’t quite get it. If the angle cock was closed 
in Back Bay, it couldn't have gotten to Providence / 

Nii W ARD. Without dragging the brakes, ho, sir. We had ho drag 
OinY rakes as fat as Prov idence. 

Senator Pasrore. You would have had trouble at Providence ? 

Mr. Warp. We would have had trouble before we got to Providence. 

Senator Pasrorre. You say you reported it when you got to New 
Haven / 

Mr. Warp. To the boss Inspector, 

Senator Pasrore. What is his name? 

Mr. Warp. Pannepaker. 

Senator Pasrore. Is this the first time you have said it ? 

Mr. Warp. To whom / 

Senator Pasrore. You have been questioned about the aceident 
hefore / 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Have you ever told anybody else that you re- 
ported this in New Haven after you got there / 

Mr. Warp. I told my superiors. 
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Senator Pastore. Did you tell the Chief Counsel that? 
Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF ADELBERT S. SCHROEDER. ASSISTANT GENERAL 
COUNSEL, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Scuroeper. I represent Pennsylvania. 

Senator Pastore. I think the statement was made yesterday that 
no one reported this to you in New Haven. 

Mr. Scuroeper. That is not correct. I interviewed him previously. 
He said he made a report of the last two cars to the car inspector at 
New Haven. At New Haven they added on three more cars. 

Senator Pastore. Didn’t you say yesterday at the hearing that this 
had not been reported to anyone in New Haven, so far as your investi- 
gation had disclosed ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrore. You didn’t make that statement ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. You say you had reported this to someone in 
New Haven? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you stay on the train beyond New Haven? 

Mr. Warp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. How far? 

Mr. Warp. New York. 

Senator Pastore. What kind of an inspection of these brakes was 
made in New Haven ? 

Mr. Warp. They put three cars on the rear and a new engine on at 
New Haven. Of course, the inspector looked these cars over. and 
we also got an O. K. from the head inspector. We went in and out 
of New Haven on our regular time. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you know what angle cock was closed before 
that train left Kingston ? 

Mr. Warp. No, sir. 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you know what the cause had been when 
you left Kingston ? 

Mr. Warp. No, sir, I wasn’t told. 

Senator Pasrore. You say now that the engineer knew ? 

Mr. Warp. The engineer ? 

Senator Pasrorr. He inspected up to the third ear. 

Mr. Warp. He is the one that turned it in. 

Senator Pasrore. Did you talk with the engineer when you got to 
New Haven ? 

Mr. Warp. I was back talking to the boss car-knocker, and when I 
got up the car was cut off. 

Senator Pasrore. You didn’t know what was going on? 

Mr. Warp. The brakes were sticking. 

Senator Pastore. Did you discuss the matter at all with the engineer 
in New Haven? 

Mr. Warp. I didn’t see him. He cuts off before I get up there. 

Senator Pasrorr. When you talked with the inspector in New 
Haven, all you knew was that the brakes had been sticking, but what 


made them stick you didn’t know ? 
Mr. Warp. That is right. 


Pa] 
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Senator Pasrore. What kind of an inspection or investigation was 
made in New Haven ? 

Mr. Warp. Well, as far as I know, the regular test. 

Senator Pasrore. Just a regular test / 

Mr. Warp. Well, the Inspector looks all over the train. There are 
three of them there at New Haven. 

Senator Pasrore. How long did it take ? 

Mr. Warp. We have 10 minutes station time there, and we left in 
1) minute 

Senator Pasrorr. Did you follow the inspector along as this was 


being done 4 


Mr. Warp. No, sir. 

Phe Cuamman. | would like to talk with the baggagemaster of this 
train 

Will you state your name, please ¢ Do you solemnly swear that 
the statement you are about to make is the truth, the whole truth, and 
nothu @ but the truth. so help you God ? 


TESTIMONY OF WILLIAM KING, BAGGAGEMASTER, NEW HAVEN 
RAILROAD 


Mr. King. Ido. William King. 

Phe Cuamman. And your address ¢ 

Mr. Kine. New Haven. 

Phe CuatrmMan. That will reach you all right, will it 4 

Mir. Kine. You want the street address’ 269 Port Sea Street. 

Phe Crairman. You were the baggageman’ What were your 
duties on that train coming out of Boston ? 

Mr. Kine. I take care of the baggage. 

Phe Cuarrman, That is elementary. What else do you do? 

Mr. Kine. Anything that comes up for me to do that I ean do. 

The CuatrMman. What is the first indication you had there was 
trouble on this train with the brakes ? 

Mr. King. When we stopped if Kingston. 

Phe Cuamman. What did you do; get out / 

Mr. Kine. I went up to the engineer to see why he stopped. 

‘| he CHAIRMAN, To See why he stopped 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

Phe CHamMan. Somebody gave him the signal to stop. Who was 
that ? 

Mr. Kine. | suppose it was the conductor: so I was told. 

Phe Ciamman. What did the engineer say to you then ? 

Mr. Kine. He said he got two whistles to stop. 

Phe Cuamman. Then what happened / 
Mr. Kina. I went back through the train to the rear. 

The Cuatrman. Did the engineer begin to inspect that third car? 

Mr. Kine. I don’t know anything about that. 

Phe CruaimmMan. He didn’t mention the third ear to you? 

Mr KING. No. 

The CHarman. When you proceeded on to New York, did you 
notice anything irregular about the train’s travel ¢ 

Mr. Kina. No. 

The Cuarman. Open up. Tell us all about the experience. 

Mr. King. I just told you what happened. 
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The CHarrMan. ] know the brakes were out of order. What else 
happened ¢ 

Mr. Kine. What else happened ¢ 

The Cuarrman. Yes, anything abnormal in the trip. 

Mr. Kine. Only that we had trouble getting the brakes released. 

The Cuarrman. At Kingston / 

Mr. Kina. Yes. 

The Cuarman. And from then on you went along perfectly ‘ 

Mr. Kine. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. Into New York? 

Mr. KING. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Are there any questions of the gentleman ? 

And you left the train at New Haven ¢ 

Mr. Kine. New York. 

The CuarrmMan. Have you been interviewed by your superiors 
the New Haven Railroad about what happened ‘ 

Mr. Kina. I was at Grand Central. 

The Cuarrman. And did you tell them just what you have told us 
here and no more? 

Mr. Kina. I just told them what I told you. 

The Cuarrman. Did they compliment you for your garrulousness 4 

Mr. Kina. Not that I know of. 

The Cuairman. I am not going to either. You are excused. 

Who are the other members ot the crew ¢ 

Mr. Brumuey. We have Mr. Rowland, who is the engineer from 
New Haven to New York. 


The Crarrman. Will you state your full name? 


STATEMENT OF JOHN D. ROWLAND, LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEER, 
NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 


Mr. Rowtanp. John D. Rowland. 

The Crarman. And your address? 

Mr. Row1.anp. 26 Cedar Street. Milford, Conn. 

The CrarrMan. A beautiful town. 

Mr. Row LAND. It’s not so good with the ice storm. 

The Cyatrman. You took charge of the train from New Haven to 
New York? 

Mr. Rowtanp. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Prior to your taking charge of it, when the train 
arrived there, did you see or confer at all with the engineer that 
came down from Boston to New Haven ? 

Mr. Row anp. No, sir. 

The CHarrMan. Did you talk with any of the crew ¢ 

Mr. Rownanp. I talked to the conductor. 

The CHarrman. Did he tell you about the trouble at Kingston / 

Mr. Rowtanp. I asked him what the trouble was. what the delay 
was. He said that the brakes were stuck on the rear two pullmans. 

The Cuarrman. Did you hear anything about car No. 374 

Mr. Rowxianp. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Not until the reports came out in the press, is that 
it ? 

Mr. Rowtanp. That is right. 
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The CHarrman. And in New York you left the train and a new 


group took over coming down ¢ 


Mr. Rownanp. Yes, sir. 

The CHatrMan. Can you add anything to what has been said about 
the accident. your thoughts as to the cause of it ¢ 

Mr. Rownanp. No, sir. 

The Cuatrman. What is your guess as to what happened in the 
light ot the evidence you have? 


Mr. Rownanp. It is hard to say. It seems somebody niust have 
tur ed the angle COK Ik, 


Phe CuairmMan. I agree with that. And if they did turn it. they 
had to do it at either Back Bay or Providence / 

Mr. Row! AND. I don’t behleve they could do it al Back Bay. 

The CiairmMan. Too short a stop! , 

Mr. Rowrianp. The train SLOps at Providence. 

The CHarrmMan. It could have been done at Providence / 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes. 

Che Crairman. Do you keep any log or record of these trips that 
you turn in to your superiors ¢ 

Mr. Rownanp. No. I have a pretty good memory. 

The CHairman. Memory isn’t good enough sometimes. Don’t you 
think it would be a wise thing for a report to be made at the end of the 
trip of anything irregular that has happened ¢ 

Mr. RowLAND. If we have anything irregular that happens, | report 
weowhen I get in. 

‘| he CHAIRMAN. A me hanieal defect ought to be reported ¢ 

Mr. Rowianp. Yes. We have to book the engine every time we come 
In. In making an irregular stop on the road, you have to notify the 
train dispatcher. 

Senator Carpenarr. Then you make a report on delays / 

Mr. Row.Lanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carrenarr. And a report was made on the Kingston delay / 

Mr. Rownanp. Not by me. I didn’t have the delay. 

Senator Carenarr. When you took the train from New Haven to 
New York, did it work normally and perfectly / 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes. I have been on there about 5 years. 

Senator Capruarr. You had no reason to think there was anything 
wrong é 

Mr. Rownanp. No. I watched the train more closely on that trip 
because I knew they had trouble with the two rear cars, the fourth 
and fifth rear cars out of New Haven. 

Senator Carenarr. Then you did know they had trouble at King 
ston, and as a result you say you watched it a little more carefully ¢ 

Mr. Row.anp. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. You found absolutely nothing / 

Mr. Rownanp. No, sir. 

Senator Carrnarr. Nothing but what was perfectly normal / 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. The train was working perfectly / 

Mr. Row1nanp. Yes, sir. 

Phe Cuarrman. Did you know the Colonial Express had trouble at 
8:30 yesterday morning! 

Mr. Rownanp. No, sir. 

The CuHarrman. J am telling you now, as a fact. 
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Mr. Bre MLEY. May I ask a question? 

The Cuarrman. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brumuey. On the train from New Haven to Pennsylvania 
Station, did you have occasion to reduce the speed of the train 4 

Mr. Row.ianp. | applied the brakes 14 times. 

Mr. Brumuiey. When vou say “14” do you know as a matter of your 
regular work that you apply them at certain places? 

Mr. Rowtanp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brumuey. Between New Haven and New York? 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes. 

Mr. Brumuey. And you did it that night? 

Mr. Row.anp. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Brumury. Were the brakes working normally when you made 
your applications to reduce speed ¢ 

Mr. Row1anp. Yes, sir 

Mr. Brumuey. Did you come into Pennsylvania Station with normal 
reduction of speed and stop { 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes. 

Mr. Brumiey. When you got to Pennsylvania Station, did you say 


anvthing to anybody about a report that there had been a delay at 
Kingston ? 
Mr. Rownanp. Yes, sir. I ealled the car inspector about the head 


end of the head car, and I told him they had trouble with the two rear 
ears, Which would be the fourth and fifth car, as the train stood then. 
I told him they had trouble with the brakes sticking. But from 
Kingston to New York everything was norinal. 

Mr. Brumuey. When vou started out of New Haven, did you make a 
test of your brakes before starting up? 

Mr. Row.anp. Yes. 

Mr. Brumiey. What kind of a test did you make there / 

Mr. Rownanp. Just as soon as I get my full pressure, I make 
brake test and watch the train line for a minute. 

Mr. Brumiey. What do you mean by “watch the train line”? 

Mr. Rowtanp. You draw down 1 5 pounds : and lap your brake valve. 
You watch the brake valve, the train line hand, you watch it for a 
minute, to see what leakage you have. That hand didn’t move a 
hair. That showed it was 99 percent train line, 100 percent. 

Mr. Brumuey. The air was going right through all the cars in the 
train ? 

Mr. Rowtanp. There was no leakage. 

Mr. Brumuey. How long have you been an engineer ¢ 

Mr. Rowianv. Thirty-four years. 

Mr. Brumiry. How long have you been on the run between New 
York and New Haven ? 

Mr. Rownranp. I have been on it four or five times. But the last 
time I have been on it approximately 3 years. 

Mr. BruMtey. » pay an that at other times ? 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes, s 

Mr. BruMLey. So that between New Haven and Pennsylvania 
Station, with all your experience, you found nothing abnormal about 
the operation of the brakes on that train, is that right? 

Mr. Rownanp. That is right. 
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The Cuamman. Now, Mr. Counsel for the Pennsylvania Railroad 
on my right, have you any members present of the crew that brought 
the train from New York to Washington ¢ 

Mr. Scuroeper. Mr. Stewart, from the Westinghouse Co., is here. 

The Cuatrman. We will be with him shortly. Perhaps you can 
tell me about this. This train was more than 35 minutes late in New 
York, wasn't it ? 

Mr. Row.ianp. I think it was 27 minutes late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Into New York ¢ 

Mr. Rownanp. Thirty-eight minutes late. I made up 9 minutes 
connng aownh, 

Phe Cuarmman. Did none of the crew that took the train into New 
York 1 quire nto W hat delayed the train / 

Mr. Rownanp. I never see anyone in New York, that is, the train 
personne] 

The Cuatrman. This train was only 15 minutes late in Washington, 
Mr. Pennsylvania Counsel. You confirm that, don’t you? 

Mr. Scuroeper. Let me make a check. Is that correct? Can 
anyone tell me? Was this train 15 minutes late? It was 19 minutes 
late 

I may say, Senator Tobey. this is what we eall a loose schedule, 
not a tight schedule. 

The Carman. If the normal speed was 80 miles an hour, how 
fast would the train be going to make up the 35 minutes that it was 
late in New York? 

Mr. Scrurroeper. I can’t answer that. 

The CiarrMan. That is a poser? 

Mr. Scurorver. | suppose it could be obtained mathematically. 

Phe Cuarman. Will you answer that interrogation definitely for 
the record. I will repeat the question. If the normal speed of that 
train from New York to Washington was 80 miles an hour, how fast 
was it going to make up 85 minutes when it was late from New York 4 

Mr. Scurorper. It was not 80 miles an hour. On the New York 
division it is 75 miles an hour, and with their various restrictions and 
station stops. 

Che CuarrMan. It must have been voing a devil of a speed to make 
tup 

Mr. Scurorper. Never in excess of 80 miles an hour. 

The CHarrmman. Would you give us a dissertation of that for the 
record ¢ 

Mr. Scurorper. It is my understanding that this schedule is what 

know hasa loose schedule. 

The Cuarrman. I will say it was loose. 

Mr. Scuroreper. Loose in the sense that it is elastic. Some of these 
trains in the day work on a tight schedule. These night sleepers are 
on a loose schedule. In this particular case, we hada speed restric 
tion on the New York division, which would be roughly from New 
York to Philadelphia, of 75 miles an hour. That is a maximum au 
thorized speed. 

Senator Carenart. Is that the fastest any train can go! 

Mr. Scurorper. Yes. During that period they may slow down at 
‘Trenton and make certain diversionary movements, which would bring 
the speed of the train down in many instances to 30 miles an hour. 
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Then they made the station stop at Philadelphia. They also made 
a station stop at Wilmington. And between Philadelphia and Wash- 
ington—correct me if I am wrong—the maximum authorized speed is 
80 miles an hour. They had a station stop at Wilmington, and other 
slow -downs at Perryy ille, and so Oh: SO, he would have to slow to 50 
miles an hour. 

So, it would be hard to tell you, with any degree of accuracy, what 
speed he would have to be going to make that time up. 

Mr. Brumtey. I have here a copy of the train dispatcher’s sheet, 
showing the mileage on the New Haven run. 

The CuHatrrmMan. Will you put that in the record / 

(The statement referred to is as follows :) 


Operation of train No. 173 from Boston, Mass., evening of Jan. 14, 1953, and 
arriving Pennsulvania Station, morning of Jan. 15, 1953 


M 
Station betwee! Schedule Actual time Performance 
" 
P.M P. M 
Boston 1:00 ”) Ont 
igi il Sstatior Is mn i O7 ! 4 rY nut ite 
Read vill 7. GF 11:16 1 i minute late 
Sharon Height 11 11:28 1:26 2 utes ahead 
Mansfield } l 1:30-1 2 nutes and 45 seconds ahead, 
Attleboro 6.8 1:39 1 0 | 3 minut ind 30 seconds ahead 
W oodlawt S. 4 11:50 11:44 t it ihead 
Providence . 72 12:00 11:50 10 minutes ahead 
1. M 1. M 
Cranst« 4. 3f 2:12 1 Ff 0 se I late 
Davisville 12, 52 2:24 2:28-40 | 20 seconds ahead 
Kingston ¥. 99 12:33 12: 32-1 4 econds ahead 
Westerly 16. 54 12:49 1:46-30 7 minutes and 30 second 
M ystic ’ 57 8 mt : 
Groton 7.79 06 2:02 (1 utes late 
W aterford 4 L:1 2:09 4 minute ite 
Old Saybrook 1.0) 3 2:23-20 | 511 ites and 20 seconds la 
Guilford Hh. Of is Z 4-40 4 minute ind 40 
Signal station &1 3. 97 2:03 2:46 43 minutes late 
New Haven 2. OF 2:1 6 i6 minutes late 
2:2 7 7 ut ‘ 
Devon 2:33 20 De 
Bridgeport +. 48 9 2 i minutes late 
Signal station 44 1. Af 4 i D 
Stamford 5) 05 t t u ite 
New Rochelle Junction l 21 4:0) 41 minutes lat 
Signal station 14 is 2b 4:06 4) 1 ul Late 
Signal station 4 ‘ 2 4:11 Y minute 
Harold $ a2 Sr 
Per lvania Statior W) (0) $:28 D 
NOTE Boston to New Haven: Diesels, Nos. 0779 and 0770; conductor, R. E. Ward; engineer, W. A, 
Matta; 13 car New Haven to I nsylvania Static Motor, N t4 juctor, R. E. Ward; enginee! 
J. D. Rowland; 16 car 
Source: Taken from dispatchers’ train sheet 


The CuatrMan. Will you furnish me with a similar record from 
New York down / 
Mr. Scuroeper. Yes, sir. 
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Record showing the movement of Pennsylvania R. R. train No. 173 (Federal 
Express) between Pennsylvania Station, New York, N, Y., and Union Station, 
Washington, D. C., Jan. 15, 1953 





Distance | Time 173 Distance | Time 173 
from passed Seating from passed 
I i ) 
New thi New thi 
York tation York station 
Miles i. M Miles 1. M 
Harold (Long Isl 1R. R 3.7 4, 21 Bellevu 111.5 6. 39 
“TO 3. 0 4.28 Landlith 114.7 . 44 
New York 0 W ilmingtor 116. 1 
\ 1 4.38 || West Yard 117.5 6, 52 
Hu 6. ( 4.49 Davis 127.9 7. Of 
Hu 1.8 4. 55 North East 140. 4 7.10 
Elr 16.0 4. 59 Perryvill 148. 4 7. 1¢ 
Ur I 21. ( 5 06 Oak 151.9 7.20 
Ed 27.4 . 13 Edgewood 164. 1 7.29 
Count 44.2 5.18 Bengies 172. 4 7. 38 
Midw $2.6 24 North Point 78.8 7.46 
Na 1 18 ” Bay 180. 7 7. 48 
Fa S ) Union Junctior 84.1 7. 54 
Gru! 66. 6 5.47 Baltimore 184.3 7. 55 
Holme 78.2 5, 56 Do 84.5 my 
shor R? Q 6. 1 B. & P. Junction 184. 5 8.00 
i R85. 9 6. 04 Fulton Junetior 186. 3 8.0 
Z KS. Y 6. 09 Gwy Isa. 8 
I OO. 4 ( 2 Ode rx l 8.19 
D OO. 4 6.17 Be "9, 1 R. 24 
AY ) , 2 Lar 21 ; § 30 
Br 13, ¢ 6. 23 Division post, Washington 
1) ! post Marylan Terminal Co 222 
liv 95.8 New York Ave., Washington 
Baldwit 101.1 6. 20 lerminal Co 23. 1 S. 5b 
Hook 106, 2 t ; Washington, Union Statior 224. 4 


The Cuamman. Have we had all the crew now before us, Mr. Brum- 
ley 4 

Mr. Brumiry. We have other members of the crew. I don’t think 
that they will add anything. 

The CuarkMan. Bring them up and we will see. 

Senator Pastore. Before we release the witness, can I ask a question 
or two ¢é 

You say you had been told in New Haven that there had been trouble 
with the brakes, and for that reason vou were a little more cautious? 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes. 

Senator PASToRE. You were the engineer on that train ? 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Pastore. Did you discuss the matter with the new engineer 
who assumed his post in New York? 

Mr. Rownanp. I don’t see him. 

Senator Pasrore. You didn’t have any talk with him? 

Mr. Rowianp. No. 

Senator Pasrorr. Who told you that they had trouble with the 
brakes in Kingston / 

Mr. Row1tanp. The conductor at New Haven when we compared 
watches. 

Senator CarenHart. You don’t see the other engineer in New York? 
It isa physical impossibility ¢ 

Mr. RowLanp. He is up near the Hudson River tube, and maybe I 
pull off four or five tracks away from him. I wouldn’t know the man 
if I fell over him. 

Senator Carrnarr. It would be a physical impossibility ¢ 

Mr. Rowtanp. Yes. 

Senator CapreHartT. You bring it in on one track and he is on another 
track, and you don’t come in contact with him ? 
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Mr. Rowtanpb. That is right. 

The CHarrmMan. When this man told you he had trouble, did he tell 
you what the nature of the trouble was? 

Mr. Rowtanp. He said the brakes were sticking on the two rear 
Pullmans. 

Senator Monroney. There was no way you could communicate with 
the engineer who was going to take that train on into Washington at 
the interline change ? 

Mr. Rownianp. No, sit 

Senator Monroney. It was important enough at New Haven for 
you, the engineer going from New Haven into New York, to be advised 
of the failure of these brakes at Kingston ? 

Mr. Rowtanp. I don’t know whether he would have told me then 
except I asked him what delayed him. He said that the brakes were 
stuck on two rear Pullmans. 

Senator Monroney. In other words, no matter what is wrong with 
the train, it just doesn’t occur to anybody on the line to advise the 
engineer so he could be forewarned or looking for trouble, or notice 
that there had been a failure down the line, and the new man takes it 
over and as far as he knows everything is perfect / 

Mr. Rownanp. It is a custom for an engineer, a fter he releases his 
brakes, to watch the train to see if there isn't any fire flying. 

Senator Monroney. It seems to me that in good railroad oper: ition 
there should be a squawk report announcing to the man who is going 
to take the train on that something has failed prior to that time so the 
engineer would be on notice. 

Mr. RowLAND. The only way I could communicate with him is the 
way I did. 

Senator Monroney. As I understood it, the only thing that the 
previous engineer that had the trouble did was to file some sort of 
paper that goes to the superintendent and might wind up in the files 
+ weeks later, but doesn’t do the engineer who is going to run the train 
80 miles an hour on to know that there had been a brake failure. 
There is no way under your standard operating procedures where the 
succeeding engineer is advised about any difficulty that transpired 
in the previous division ¢ 

Mr. Rownianp. At New Haven we have a brake test. That is a 
terminal. They are not allowed to give us an O. K. on that train 
unless they have 100 percent air. 

Senator Monroney. That may be true. Maybe there would be a 
brake test, but the engineer should have known that there had been 
some trouble and know what to watch for. 

It seems that while these papers that are filed with the superin 
tendent might be interesting for research, it is not going to help the 
engineer who has to drive that train on and who should be advised 
that there had been previous failures. 

Mr. Rownanp. What Mr. Matta was referring to was what we eall 
a “delay slip.” 

Senator Monroney. But you never communicate or ever would com- 
municate with the succeeding engineer, or no one else would tell 
the succeeding engineer there had been trouble on the train before 
the new engineer takes over / 

Mr. Rownanp. Take a case in New York. Do you think it is safe 
for me to get off my engine and walk across four or five tracks and 
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vel up on his engine to talk with him ? There is the “third rail.” 
trains going upanddown. You would need a half hour. 

Senator Monroney. I feel that the engineer, through some com- 
munication, whether it be with the stationmaster or the head inspector, 
should advise the engineer of the train that there had been trouble 
and where it was. 

Mr. Bromury. I think it has been developed that the report went 
to the foreman car inspector at New Haven from the conductor, be- 
cause the car inspectors would be the men primarily interested in 
seeing that was O. K. 

Senator Monronry. My point was, sir, that even though the car 
inspector might have been advised, was the engineer of the train who 
was going to take it out also advised ? 

As far as I can tell from his testimony, there was absolutely no 
advice to the engineer on the Pennsylvania that there had been 
trouble. 

Senator Pastore. It is right in the record at this point: 

Senator Pastore. Would it be fair for us to assume, inasmuch as you, as the 
engineer, were not apprised of the difficulty that occurred in Kingston, that in all 


prob ibility the conductor and the trainmen were not told of this, too? 
Mr. Brower. They should have beet 
Senator Pastore. You were not told‘ 
Mr. Br ER. NO, sil 
Senator Pastore. Is it fair for metoa e that the other me ers of the crew 
ere D " 
Mr. Brower. Nobody was told anything that I know of 


That was testimony here vesterd ry. 

Senator Burier. Do I understand vour testimony here to be that 
the conductor of the train did communicate with you that they had 
had brake trouble at the Kingston swamp ¢ 

Mr. Rownanp. He told me at New Haven that they stopped at 
Kingston: that the brakes were stuck on two rear cars. 

Senator Burter. That meant that the air brakes were not working 
eflici ntly ? 

Mr. Row.anp. It could be anything. It could be the fault of the 
iineer not having enough reduction. 

Senator Butter. Did you make a test when you took the cab over‘ 
Mr. Rownanp. Yes, sir. IT always do. 

Senator BurLer. Was it all right ? 

Mr. RowsLanp. Yes, sir. We make a standing test and running 
test, 

Senator Burier. Then there was a communication between you 
and the conductor ? 

Mr. Rowianp. My conductor; yes. 

Senator Butter. He passed on to you the knowledge that there was 
something wrong with the air brakes ? 

Mr. RownLanp. That the brakes were stuck on two rear cars. 

Senator CArenarr. Aren’t these the facts: the conductor reported 
to you in New Haven that he had trouble, and you knew it as the 
engineer from New Haven to New York? 

Mr. Row.Lanp. Yes. 

Senator CapEenarr. You took the train from New Haven to New 
York and had absolutely no trouble? 

Mr. Rowtanp. No, sir. 
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Senator CarenArtr. Was there any reason why you should have re- 
ported anything to anybody in New York? 

Mr. Rowtanp. No. 

Senator Caremarr. Your train was perfect? 

Mr. Rownanp. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenarr. Therefore, there would be no particular reason 
for you to report anything except a perfect run from New Haven to 
New York? 

Mr. Rowtanp. Yes, sir. It is more of a matter to tell him why the 
train was late. 

Senator Griswoip. When the conductor reported to you that the 
brakes were sticking, what I would like to know is how unusual is 
that? How many times previously had someone said “We had a 
little brake trouble,” or was this the first time / 

Mr. Row.Lanpb. I don’t ever remember him telling me about it before. 
s ; It is very rare. 

Senator Griswo.p. It was a very unusual experience for you 4 

Mr. Row uanp. Yes. 

Senator Scuorerren. You have been an engineer on the railroad, I 
think you said, over 30 years ¢ 

Mr. Rowianp. Thirty-four. 

Senator SCHOEPPEL. You have. during that time, seen a lot of equip- 
ment come onto that line? 

Mr. Rowtanpb. Yes. 

Senator ScuorrreL. ‘That equipment is, of course, subject to wear 
and tear, not counting tampering ; but, otherwise, the equipment is 


5 
our 
¥ 


| kept in pretty good shape; isn’t it? 
Mr. Rownanp. Yes. When I put the brake on in that train, I never 
; use the engme brake. 


The CHarrMan. You are excused. 


We will hear from the car inspector next, Mr. Pannepaker. Will 
you state your name for the record, sir! 

) STATEMENT OF WILLIAM PANNEPAKER, FOREMAN CAR 
INSPECTOR, NEW HAVEN RAILROAD 

Mr. Panneraker. My name is William Pannepaker. 

The CuarrmMan. Mr. Pannepaker, what is your job with the New 

' : ‘ Haven Railroad 2 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. Car inspector at the New Haven terminal. 


Senator Monroney. Pullman-car inspector / 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. Pardon? 
-_ ’ Senator Monroney. What was the first word that you used? 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. I am foreman car inspector. 
The CnarrMan. What are your duties in connection with that job? 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. My duties are to see that my ear inspectors in 
spect the incoming and outbound trains at the New Haven terminal. 
The CuHarrmMn. You see that the inspectors do the job of Inspecting ¢ 
Mr. PaANNEPAKER. Yes. 
The CuatrMan. Do they report to you 4 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir. 
The CHatrMan. In this case, in the case of an accident to this train, 
was any report made to you about the brakes being deficient ? 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. NO, sir. 
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The CuarrMan. Not at all? 

Mr. PaANNEPAKER. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Did your car inspectors inspect them at New 
Haven ? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cnarman. Did they talk with the engineer or conductor of 
this train? 

Mr. Panneraker. No. I talked to the conductor of this train 
myself, 

The Cuatrrman. At New Haven? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuarrman. While they were still on the train? 

Mr. Panneraxer. He was on the platform meeting me, from the 
rear end of the train up, and I was going down. 

The Cuamman. What did he say to you’ 

Mr. Pannervaker. I asked him, “Sir, what made you so late?” He 
said, “Bill, we had trouble with the two rear Pullman cars, brakes 
sticking.” 

I said, “All right. Now I will look it over and see what is going on, 
what is W rong.” So naturally | did, | did that personally, while my 
four car inspectors looked the train over from one end to another | 
took care of the two Pullman ears. 

I eouldy *t see much wrong with it. It was out from 7 to 9 inches. 
So I had to wait until the engineer put the car on. 

The CHatrman. At that time did anyone advise you at the stop 
at K neston that the engineer had gone back and found the third car 
from the front— 

Mr. Panneraker. I didn’t know anything about that. The only 
report I had was that the brakes were sticking on the two rear Pull- 
man cars, 

The Cuarrman. Didn’t you inspect the whole train ? 

Mr. PANNePAKER. Yes. 

The CuarrmMan. Your men did? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

The Cruatirman. Wouldn’t it be a natural thing in a serious situ 
ation like that for them to report to the car inspector what trouble 
they had so they would put you on notice ? 

Mr. PaANNeErAKER. I reported to my car inspectors on the rear 

The CuatrMan. I mean, about the third car from the front. You 
didn’t know about that ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. I didn’t know about that. 
he CHarrMan. Wouldn’t it have been a natural thing. a decent 
thing to report to you? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

The CuatrmMan. You as chief car inspector ought to have that 
knowledge, shouldn't you! 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir. 

The Cuamman. But it isn’t required, is that it? 

Mr. Panneraxer. No. It is required, but nobody told me. 

The Cratmman, It is required ? , 

Mr. Pannepaker. Nobody told me about it. 

The CuarrMan, You were in ignorance about it entirely 2 

Mr. Pannepaxer. That is right. 
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The CHAIRMAN, Had vou known about t you would have gone 
over it/ ; 

Mr. Pannepaxer. I would, you know. 

The Cuatrman. As a long-time railroad expert, and I take it you 
are, is it your hypothesis that the fact that the angle cock was wrong 
on the third car from the front, discovered by the engineer, that that 
Was as a result of the accident in Washington ? 

Mr. Panneraker. I couldn't say, sir. 

The Cnamman. What do you think caused this trouble? 

Mr. Pannepaker. That is hard to tell now. If an angle cock is in 
a closed position, and locked with the handle down, that wouldn’t 
work itself closed. 

The CnatrMan. Somebody must have turned it? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. If that angle cock isin an open position, straight 
with the train line, you understand, what we call the train line, she 
is open; but with the handle down it doesn’t close itself. 

The Crarmman. Somebody had to turn it? 

Mr. Pannepaker. Must have. 

The Cuatrman. That somebody probably had to do it where? It 
couldn’t have been done in Boston because the train ran all the way 
from there on? 

Mr. Panneraker. I don’t know. 

The Cuairman. Think of all the evidence. Don’t you think it 
must have been done at Providence? 

Mr. Pannepaker. It might have. 

The Cuamman. Don’t the chances favor that from the evidence, 
as you have heard it? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Pardon me? 

The Cuatmrman. Don’t you think that the chances favor that hy- 
pothesis / 

Mr. Pannepaxer. It is a possibility. 

The Cuamman. It ran all right down as far as Kingston; then it 
stopped; then he fixed the thing and went on. 

What do you know about the accident in the station; anything? 
Only what you read in the paper? 

Mr. PANNI PAKER, Krom what I have read in the paper. 

The CHatrMan. That is all? 

Mr. PaANNEPAKER. Yes. 

The Cuairman. What is your theory as a railroad man of what 
happened on the train 4 

Mr. Pannepaker. What happened on the train? 

The Cuatrman. Yes. What caused the accident? You must have 
some theory ¢ 

Mr. Pannepaker. Well, sir, we inspected the train at New Haven. 
We changed power. We tied the motor on and the brakes released. 
I inspected the two rear cars and they released. 

The CuHarrMan. You went over every car? 

Mr. Pannepaker. No, sir; I did not. 

The Cuamman. How far did you go? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Four cars from the rear. I walked down. but 
I saw the train going by me coming into the station. The brake beams 
and the brakes were all loose, and when the incoming engineer ap- 
plied the brakes for the Dieseis he set the brakes on that train per- 


fectly. 
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a en | walked to the rear e cl of the train to find out what Was 
wrong, and the two rear car brakes were sticking, the conductor said, 
ind I made a personal inspection to see if that was right. 

At New Haven we tied three leepers on the rear. My two ear 
inspectors on the rear tied them up, cut in the air. In the meantime, 
the motor was cut down on the head end and the brakes released. My 
inspector on the rear end of the train came up and I said to Johnnie, 
“How does it look?” He s ud, “The brakes release on the three pull- 
man cars.” 

The two cars from Boston on the train that they complain about, 
I looked at that my self and they released perfectly. So, going through 
the performance, we swung four brakes with lights. Of course, it 
was early morning. The engineer took our signal and he applied 
the brakes. We waited awhile to see if everything was all right, 
that she wouldn’t go into emergency. She ci idn’t vo into emergency. 

I said to my car inspector, “Give four whistles and blow your 
brakes off.” He did. ‘Then the car inspector looked over the three 
cars at the rear of the train and I looked over the two they were 
complaining about. They released perfectly. 

When that was done I told them to give them an O. K. signal with 
his light, and he did, and he O. K.’d it to the flagman. 

In the meantime, I walked from them two cars toward the subway, 
four cars further up. By that time, when I got to the subway, the 
train had started pulling out and I looked over the rear cars going 
by me 

The Cramman. So, when the train pulled out, you, as an expert 
train inspector in charge of this ema felt everything was normal 
and fine ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. That is right. 

Che Cuarmman. You had no doubts? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. That is right. 

The Cuarrman. But at that time you had not been informed that 
the angle cock in car 3 had been turned ? 

Mr. PaAnNEepaAKER. I didn’t know that. 

Senator Carenartr. There is an angle cock in each car? 

Mr. PANNePAKER. Yes, sir: on each end of a 

Senator Cargrnarr. Your in pectors personally inspect each of 


these? 

Mr. Pannepaker. Yes. 

Senator CarpenaArtr. You are satisfied that each of your Inspectors 
if Nex Haven personally In spected each of the angle cocks on both 


©] ds of each car / 


Mr. Panneraker. Yes, sir 
Senator Carenartr. Did you testify a moment ago that it would be 
mM pos ible for these angle cocks through \ ibration to close themselves 
or open themselves ? 
Mr. Panneraker. If they are locked; no, sir; that is impossible. 
nator Caprnarr. Is it possible for them to be partially locked and 
then work loose through vibration ? 
Mr. Pannepaker. Well, that is a possibility, that they didn’t lock 
them. 
nator Caprnarr. How long might it take? I mean, if it was 
partially closed and the train proceeded and the vibration would just 
gradually open it up, gradually lose air? 
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Mr. PANNEPAKER. That is a possibility 
Senator CAPEHART. That could happen ? 


Mr. Pannepaker. That could happet 
Senator Carenarr. You say you lock these angle cocks. What do 


you mean; you push somecning dow ¢ 

Mr. Panneraker. You push the le down. When you open a 
angle cock you raise thi hand before you « inn Tul t. be use there 
a clip on the angle cock that fits into the handle. That is why it is 
called a self-locking angle cock. You have to raise it, not turn it. 


Senator CArEH LRT. You qadidg not see the engimmeel t | il brous tit the 
train in from Boston ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. No. sir. 

Senator Capenarr. Was it physically impossible for you to see him; 
did he come into the station ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. I could have seen him if I had known about the 
air brakes, until I saw the conductor. 

Senator Carenarr. He testified that he found, I believe, on the third 
car an angele cock open. 

Mr. PANNEPAKER ( losed. 

Senator Carpruarr. Then when he opened it the train was able to 
proceed, But no one reported that to you! 

Mr. Pannepaker. No, sir. The first time I heard about the air 
was when I met the conductor on the rear of the train and I went to 
meet him to find out why he was late. 

The CHAIRMAN. Don’t you think as chief « ir inspector that w] oevel 
is 1n charge ot that tra NH should report to you that he had an angie 
cock closed on car 3 / 

Mr. Panneraker. I agree with you. 

The Crrarrmman. You should know that? 

Mr. Panneraxer. Well, I wouldn't say it was defective. 

The CuarrmMan. If it was in an abnormal position for the trip, 
you should have received that report? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Carenarr. Is it possible for anyone to reach this angle 
cock when the train is in motion, riding on the train 

Mr. Pawneraker. No, not anybody on the train. 

Senator Carpenarr. When the train is in motion no one could reach 


an angle cock / 
Mr. Panneraker. If there was nybody tealing a ride on the out 


side of the train, that IS po ble. hey do that, too. 

Senator Carpenartr. On the inside of the train they couldn’t? 

Mr. PANNEpPAKER. No. 

Senator CAPEHART. How long doe it take to cl uve the al ele cor k 
from open to closed ¢ 

Mr. PANNepaker. Just like that. 

Senator Carpenartr. Is it easy for anyone to do it from the outside; 
I mean, can they get to it easily ? 

Mr. PannePAKER. Yes, from the outside. 

Senator Carrenarr. Just walk in and do it? 

Mr. Pannepaker. You can reach right in. It is about 3 feet from 
the side of the train. 

Senator Carruarr. If an angle cock had been open, how long would 
it take the air to breathe out ? 
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Mr. Panneraxer. To breathe through that locked angle cock, you 
mean ¢ 

Senator Capemart. Yes. 

Mr. Pannepaxer. It all depends on what kind of a train line you 
have. If you have a good solid train line—I have trains standing 
in the station now without going into emergency. When you have a 
line on a train with a leak, a rusty pipe, a very fine leak, or a decayed 
alr hose or something, that oradually leaks off. 

Senator Carrmarr. After you inspected the train in New Haven 
and you found it in perfect working order, was there any reason to 
report it. and it worked perfectly all the Way into New York City, 
would there have been anv reason to report it to the people in New 
York ? lam speaking of the trouble at Kingston. 

Mr. Panneraker. It would have been a good idea, yes. Why not? 
I didn’t know at the time what they had over in Kingston. The only 
thing that was reported to me was the sticky brakes in the two rear 
cars, W hich | looked over personally. 

Senator Carpenarr. Have you ever known of any angle cocks to 
work loose when the trains were in motion ? 

Mr. PANNEPAK] R. Yes, they do: if they are not locked: yes. 

Senator Caprnarr. If they are not locked, they can work loose ? 

Mr. PANNeraker. You will find quite a few of them that are not 
low lx d O1 arrival, 

Senator Capenartr. You do? 

Mr. Pannepaker. You will find quite a few with the handle up. 

Senator Capenartr. When they arrive in the station with the angle 
cor kx open, you mean ¢ 

Mr. PAN NEPAKER. | he handle in an open position; the handle should 
be down but isn’t. 

Senator Capenartr. That comes through vibration on the train ? 

Mr. Panneraxer. No. It won’t raise up. Through the vibration, 
if she was in perfect position, she would work down. The handle 
would go down but not up. 

Senator Carrnarr. Is the handle down or up when the train is in 
operation ¢ 

Mr. Panneraker. When the train is in operation the handle is 
down. 

Senator Carenarr. You have found them up when they came into 
the tation / 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Carrnartr. Then it is possible for these angle cocks to work 
loose ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. Yes, sir; I will agree with you there. There is 
a po bility that if the angle « ocks are not locked that could happen. 

Senator Caren art. Would you say, then, it would have been possible 
for the angle cock on car No. 3, that came into Union Station here, to 


have v ed loose from. sav. New York down to Washington ? 
Mr. Panneraker. It might be a possibility, sir; ves. 
S tor Cargnarr. It could do that. work loose ? 
Mr. Pannepaker. It could do it if it was not locked. 
Se r Carenarr. Work loose without someone touching it? 


Mr. Panneparer. Yes. 
se] tor Br KER. If it had worked loose there would be no effect 
upon the air line unless the valve was turned over? 
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Mr. Pannepaker. That is right. 

Senator Bricker. If it turned over, it would have stopped the train 
because it would have gone into emergency 6 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Capenarr. This working loose that you have talked about 
has no effect on the air? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. No. 

Senator Capenart. They oem up, and then the valve is turned? 

Mr. Panneraker. Through the vibration they might close, and it 
then does have an effect upon the air, say in 40 or 50 miles, where the 
angle cock is shut off. 

Senator CaprnaArr. Then this failure pene in Washington could 
have been a normal mechanical failure; is that correct ? 

Mr. Pannepaxer. It is possible. 

Senator Pasrore. As a matter of fact, anyone who would manipu- 
late that angle cock would have to know something about the operation 
of that angle cock? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. That is so. 

Senator Pastore. If I understand you correctly, if anyone wanted 
to sabotage that train the last thing he would do in the world would 
be to manipulate the angle cock, because if he throws that he throws 
the emergency on; doesn’t he? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. No. 

Senator Pasrore. What happens when he closes the angle cock ¢ 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. He does not—— 

Senator Pasrore. What happens? 

Mr. Pannepaker. You can have a whole train charged with air and 
you can shut the angle cock in the train and nothing happens. 

Senator Pasrorr. What is the worst thing that could happen; the 
train would stop? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Pasrorr. Anyone who manipulated that angle cock to close 
it, the worst he could have done would have been to stop the train, not 
to derail it? 

Mr. Pannepaker. The point remains that you are talking about 
air. If you have a train line charged up on a train, and you shove 
an angle cock over in the middle of the train, nothing will h: appen, 
releasing it. that is, to where the angle cock is shut off, but the tail 
end of the train, the brakes may set and you can’t release them because 
the angle cock is shut off. 

Senator Pasrorn. If anyone closed that angle cock in Providence, 
that would cause the brakes to drag or pull; am I right or wrong? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. If the angle cock was shut off in eibebare se and 
the brakes were in a released position, he would only have brakes on 
the three cars up ahead and the rear end of the train would naturally 
be released, but from a long distance, you understand. 

There is air on the train and that would leak on the brakes, on the 
tail end of your train. 

Senator Pastore. And would make them drag? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. It would. 

Senator Pasrore. That would only slow down the speed of the 
train ? 

Mr. Panneraker. Naturally. 
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Senator Pastore. It wouldn't cause an accident / 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. No, sir. 

Phe Cramman. Couldn't there be some mechanical device devised, 

vour judgment, so that an engineer before he starts a trip could 
throw lever and instantly put all angle cocks in normal position 4 

Mr. PanNepaAker. As I heard, he opened the angle cock in the train 

Che Cuarman,. That is perhaps a stupid question, but ecouldn’t it 
e done / 


Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 
Phe CuarrmMan. It would be a great preventative, wouldn’t it be 


/ 


worth whil The engineer 1n the cab could press a lever and that 
would close all the at ole cocks: couldn’t that be done / 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Phe Cuamman. Would it be helpful ‘ 

Mr. PAn NEPAKER It would be a eood device. 

The CuarrmMan. Did you yourself personally, or your men, inspect 


} 
t! in@le cocks 4 


Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrMan. You or your men ¢ 

Mr. Panneraker. The men inspected the train. 

The Cuatrrman. How often are the angle cocks checked by the rail 
road ¢ 

Mr. Panneraxer. Every night, every day, every 24 hours. We 
have three shifts working. ‘| hey are eolng over it from one en | to 
another. 

Senator Buriter. How many cars were on this train at Kingston 
Swamp / 

Mr. PANNEvAKER. Three stainless steel coaches, a club car and nine 
pullman Cars, 

Che Cuamman. Thirteen. 

Senator BurLter. You have 13 ears, and the angle cock is found to 
be closed on the third car? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir. 

Senator Burter. Why didn’t all the brakes stick behind the third 
car ¢ 

Mr. PANNeEPAKER. That all depends on the sensitivity of the brakes. 

Senator Buruer. It is perfectly possible to close the angle cock on 
the third car and some would operate behind it and some wouldn’t 2 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Burier. This is true if the angele cock is closed and the 
air is not bled out; then the engineer can’t apply the brakes in his 
cab ? 

Mr. PANNepPAKER. That is right. 

Senator Burier. That is the effect of it? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. That is right. 

Senator Burier. He has no brakes on the last 13 ears? 

Mr. Pannepaker. That is right; the last 10 cars, you mean. 

Senator Burier. Thirteen, when it hit Washington. 

Senator Hunvr. In your work as chief inspector do you occasionally 
find it necessary to order a car taken out of a train ? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Hunt. If you had known the details of the trouble with 
the third ear you would have given a great deal more attention to the 
inspection that was made, no doubt ? 
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Mr. PanNeraker. Naturally, sir. 

Senator Hun. If there had been any doubt in your mind whether 
they were functioning pe rie tly or not. you m oht have ordered the 
car taken out of service ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. If I found the angle cock defective, I would. 

The CuarrMan. Doesn’t that demonstrate the weakness in the lack of 
communications from the train crew to vou, the in pe tor 4 Shouldn't 
that be established and carried through ? Should 't they pe obliged 
to let you 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. It would bea vood hing for anyone to know the 
trouble. 

Mr. BruMiey. Was there anything from your test that you person 
ally made at New Haven to indicate to you that there was any closed 
angle cock in any of the cars in that train ? 

Mr. PannepakKer. No, sir. 

Mr. Brumury. Did your test indicate to you that the brakes were 
al right? 

Mr. Panneraker. The brakes were perfect, 100 percent. 

Mr. Brumiey. Did that indicate to you that the angle cocks on all 
the cars from the rear up tot he motor were open ¢ 

Mr. PaANnNepAKER. That is right. 

Mr. Brumtey. If they had been closed you would have found other 
conditions at the rear end of the train? 

Mr. Pannepaker. Naturally. You couldn’t operate the brakes. 
It would be an impossibility. 

Mr. BruMuey. So from your own tests made at the rear of the train 
you concluded that all the angle cocks were in proper position ? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes, sir; that is correct. 

The CuarrMan. Thank you, Mr. Brumley. Are there any other 
questions of the witness ? 

Senator MOoNRONEY. Is it possible for an angle cock to be loose, work 
loose through age and be missed on Inspection so that the vibration 
would close the angle cock ¢ 

Mr. Pannepaxker. Well, sir, I will tell you that no matter how old 
the angle cock is it is still a self-locking angle cock, if it is locked. 

Senator Monroney. Alw ays out of 1 million times there is a certain 
set of circumstances. If the thing is loose, it could work its way 
around like a part on an automobile. You don’t lose wheels, but once 
in awhile you lose one down the road. 

Mr. Panneraxer. I know what you mean all right. But an angle 
cock that is old- you mean there is play in it? 

Senator Monronry. Loose so that it was subject to moving and 
vibration ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. Old and worn out. If an angle cock like that is 
on the tail end of a train you have trouble because the air will leak 
through. 

Senator Monroney. Wouldn’t you have trouble on the third car 
if it was closing over the air as to the other 15 cars? 

Mr. Pannepaker. That wouldn’t have nothing to do with closing 
the air. It will go through the whole train. Still that angle cock is 
all right because it is self-locking. If it was locked, she wouldn’t open 
up herself. If she wasn’t locked there is a possibility she would work 
that way. 
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Senator Monroney. You sav it is often that you see them unlocked, 
( tn t pe po sjpie To do. If tne al ole cock was loose and the nut 
vi lodse so that the vibration could turn it that could happen ¢ 


Mr. Pannepaxer. I said that is a possibility, if the angle cock is 


Senator Monronry. That angle cock is in whose possession ? 
The Cuamrman. I think it is in the hands of the FBI. 

Mr SCHROEDER, We have the ar ale COL k. We have the one that was 
between the third and fourth car, which was found partially closed. 
The one from the first car we also have, the one in a closed position. 
Wi LISO h ive here Orie s] cles and a sample of an angle COK k. 

The CHairman. How hi avy are they? 

Mir. Scurorpver. About 10 pounds. 

The Cuamman. We want to expedite these hearings as fast as we 
can. We have here today some eyewitnesses of the accident at Union 
Station. Suppose we put them on. 

Senator Coorrr. I understand we will learn more about the mechan- 
ical operation of this system. But, as I understand it, if the angle 
cocks in all of these cars are ina proper position, then there will be a 
steady pressure throughout the cars to operate the brakes; is that 
correct ¢ 

Mr. Pannepaker. That is right. 

Senator Coorrr. Every time the car inspectors inspect the car do 
you look at the angle cock to see if they are in proper position ? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

Senator Coorrr. Is there any mechanical device that could lock the 
angle cock in the position that would assure steady pressure ? 

Mr. Panneraker. There is a mechanical device on an angle cock. 

Senator Cooper. Is there any device connected with that that would 
hold the angle cock in proper position to insure constant pressure ? 

Mr. Panneraker. I will tell you. I have seen them some years 
ago on the Pennsylvania Railroad where they had a clip above the 
air hose, where the air hose goes into the angle cock. 

Senator Coorrer. Is there such a device on these cars, those that were 
on this train? 

Mr. Panneraker. I couldn’t state that. I haven’t seen them in a 
long time. I know the Pennsylvania used to have them. 

Senator Cooper. If the angle cock was in a proper position, does 
that mean that the brakes always would be applied by hand with an 
improper angle cock; I mean, would they be locked or open ? 

Mr. Pannepaxer. No. The brakes—if I get you straight now—if 
the brakes were charged up on the entire train, and there was nothing 
shut off, naturally—— 

The Cuarmman. Mr. Witness, I give you an angle cock. Show us 
how it works or doesn’t work. 

Mr. Scuroeper. I would like to make this statement. This is an 
angle cock that has been cut away. In order to do that we had to 
make a loose pin here. Don’t be led astray by that looseness because 
it might get us into difficulty. 

The Cuatmman. The air comes in here, doesn’t it? 

Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 

The Cuatrman. That is the outlet? 

Mr. Panneraker. Yes. This angle cock is in the open position. 

The CHatrman. Proper position ? 
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Mr. Panneraker. Yes. You have to press tl lown. 
The Cuairman. You have to make a half turn to close it? 
Mr. Panneraker. A quarter turn. 
The CHamman. This is the locking device here? 
Mr. Pannepaker. Yes. You would have to do the same thing over 


again, press down, raise up for the open position. 

The Cuamman. The engineer on the Pennsylvania Railroad coming 
into Washington found that thing closed. 

Mr. SCHROEDER. An in pection of the train after the accident found 
the angle cock partis ally e] losed. I forget what degree of closure it 
was. It was roughly like that, I would say. 

The Cnatmman. At Ki neston he found it closed ? 

Mr. Scuroreper. I don’t know what he found. 

Senator Carenuartr. Let’s ask the engineer from Kingston to come 
here and show us exactly what he found. Will the engineer show 
us in what position he found it? 

Mr. Marra. This is the way it should have been 

Senator CapenaArr. You found it all the way around ¢ It is hard 
to believe that could have been done by vibration. All you cid was 
turn it back to its right position and ‘the train L oper: ited perfectly ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. May I ask you, Mr. Engineer, if, in your opinion, 
that would almost necessarily need to be done I VV hand ¢ 

Mr. Marra. Yes. 

Senator Hunr. It could happen two ways: someone could attempt 
sabotage of the train, or an employee coul d have left it open by mis- 
take, 1 presume? 

Mr. ae It is possible. 

The Cuatrman. As I understood your testimony in answer to Sen- 
ator C sah rt, the thing could open up by vibration ? 

Mr. Marra. No. 

The Cuarrman. It could close by vibration ? 

Mr. Marra. No. 

Senator Carpenart. This gentleman here thought it might. 

The Cuarrman. The reverse is true. It couldn't close by vibration ? 

Mr. Pannepaxker. No. 

Senator Monroney. I understood that car No. 3 was on a culvert 
where the footing was unsure and where it was out on a line and 
difficult to see exactly what was wrong, and that you just reached 
under there and found it partially or completely closed. 

Mr. Marra. Completely closed. 

Senator Monroney. When you pushed it back into open position 
are you certain that it was turned full in open position and locked ? 

Mr. Marra. Yes, sit 

Senator Monroney. It was on a culvert at the time? 

Mr. Marra. I don’t know exactly where the train did stop. 

The CnHatrrMANn. You said this thing could possibly open up by 
vibration ? 

Mr. Pannepaker. There is a possibility, but it is not likely. 

The Cuairman. But it couldn’t close by vibration ? 

Mr. Pannepaxer. A worn angle cock can vibrate. 

The Cuatrman. It wouldn't lock itself automatically, would it? 

Mr. Pannepaxer. No. There is a possibility it could fall down. 
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ss tor GriswoLp. As IT understand it. if that is closed. then the 
‘ f cannot appis brakes behind the point where it is closed. 
But is there some way in which the brakeman on a train or a passenger 


in reach some emergency valve and apply the brakes at 


Senator Griswoip. And he can do that inside the train; and in an 
! crema Ss EXP ted at all cost to vet to that emergency 
ind apply the brake ? 
Mr. PANNEPAKER. Yes. 
Phe Cuarrman. We thank you very much. We will have our first 


( ero’ Vi OVaist 


Will vou state your full name for the record ? 


STATEMENT OF RAYMOND A. KLOPP, CLERK, STATIONMASTER’S 
OFFICE, WASHINGTON TERMINAL 


Mr. Kuorr. My name is Raymond a: Klopp. L didn’t actually see 
the 1m] ict of the train. 

Phe Crarrman. I will excuse you and call the next gentleman. 
Mr. Outlaw. It isn’t often that the Banking and Currency Com- 

ittee room has an outlaw in its midst. Will you state your name for 


| / 
the recora ¢ 


STATEMENT OF RICHARD OUTLAW, TELEGRAPH OPERATOR, 
WASHINGTON TERMINAL 


Mr. Ourtaw. My name is Richard Outlaw. 

Che Cuamman. And your address? 

Mr. Ournaw. 208 Massachusetts Avenue, NW., Washineton, D. C. 

The CHarMan. Were you an eyewitness to the accident at Union 
station ¢ 

Mr. Outrtaw. Yes. 

Che CuatrmMan. Where were you standing when the accident oc- 
curred ? ; 

Mr. Ourtaw. About 10 seconds before the accident occurred I was 
itt hg right in the path of it. I was in the stationmaster’s office in 
the tele eraph department right at the head of track 16. 

The CrarrMan. What was the first sion that you had that the train 
g away‘ 

Mr. Ourtaw. Mr. Klopp ran in. The doors separate us by about 
10 feet. He jumped to the door and hollered, “A train is running 
away, coming this way. Get out.” He was facing me. I had my 

wk to the train. I was on that side of the table. I hollered to the 


on this side of the table from me. He 


Wa runnin 


other fellow who was sittin 
isked me what he said. 

I said that there was a train coming and get out quick. So he 
lidn’t quite get it and hollered again. Finally he got it and ran 
out. 

I rar through the stationmaster’s office. The secretary to Mr. Dubs 
was still sitting there. She didn’t understand Mr. Klopp when he 
notified her. So I ran over to her and grabbed her by the arm and 
told her to get out and get out quick. 


or 
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She wanted to know what it was all about, and I told her there 
was a train coming. So we all ran out. We ran out through the 
stationmaster’s office and out the east end. 

Of course, I did not see the train at that time but I heard it. I 
heard the whistle blowing. It seemed to me like it was right on us. 
I suppose I ran 40 or 50 feet and I glanced back just when it was 
about to strike the block. I don’t know if I saw it when it struck 
the block, but I saw it hit the stationmaster’s office. 

The Cuarrmman. Did it go through the floor almost instantly ? 

Mr. Ourtaw. It didn’t hesitate there but just a few seconds. I 
just visualized a lot of my friends and other people killed on the 
train. I started back up there and got a little way, and then I decided 
I wasn’t in a condition to go back there. I went down the concourse 
and called my wife and told her I was O. K. if she heard any news. 

The Crnatrman. The engine people were taken care of right away? 

Mr. Outtaw. I didn’t go back up there. I went almost to it. I 
saw the engine in the hole, a coach and another partly. I got within 
20 feet of it, I guess, and saw the commotion and heard the noise 
and I was shocked. I walked away: from it and went back about 
10 minutes later. 

I saw it come through right where I was sitting. 

The Cuarrman. Did you see it strike the bumper ? 

Mr. Ourtaw. I am not certain. I was looking over my shoulder. 
There was a screeching and a terrible rumbling noise of the train. 
I looked back over my shoulder and saw it probably a second before 
or when it hit the block. When it hit the block with a terrible noise, 
I stopped and turned and looked. I was afraid of the floor and ceiling. 
I didn’t know whether it was a steam engine or not, and I thought we 
might have an explosion. I thought 1 would wait a minute or two 
before I went back to it. 

The CuHarrman,. Are there any qué stions, gentlemen? That is all. 
Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Joseph Knott here? Will you state your name for the record, 
Mr. Knott ? 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH D. KNOTT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Mr. Knorr. Joseph D. Knott. 

The Cuairman. Where do you reside? 

Mr. Knorr. 3517 A Street SE. 

The Cuatrman. Where were you when the accident occurred ? 

Mr. Knorr. I] was walking up the concourse toward the station 
master’s office at about 18, 19, or 20. I heard this terrible noise and 
at the same time I heard the whistle blowing. I realized it was a 
train coming in there but just where I didn’t know. 

Foolishly I ran toward gate 16. I got a glance out toward what is 
known as K tower and I saw the train coming in track 16. At the 
time, I would say, it was approximately 400 or 500 feet out from the 
stopping block. I turned around and ran back toward gate 19, where 
for some reason I stopped. Just as I turned around the train came 
in and hit the block. 

The Cuatrman. And right through into the concourse ? 

Mr. Knorr. Yes, sir. 

The CHamman. You saw it sinking down through the floor ? 
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Mr. Kn . Yes, sir: I could. to1 Ly left, out through the fence. I 
iSO Saw It t the Union News stand. At the time I think someone 
ame along, about a half minute later, and asked me w happened 
incl IT couldn’t very well talk to them. 

The Cuatrman. Was there anybody around the concourse telling 
them te keep away ¢ 

Mr. Knorr. Not on my side, sir. 

Che Cn - wan. Are there any questions, gentlemen ? 
B 


Mr. Brumley, who is Mr. Berton Weightman? 

Mr. Scurorper. He is an employee of the Pennsylvania Railroad 

ho conducted certain tests of the air-brake equipment after the 
] ; 


" he Cuamrman. Bring him up. 
nn 4 Scyroeper. Mr. Weightman, will you come forward ? 
he Cramman. Will you state your name, please ? 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM B. WEIGHTMAN, AIR-BRAKE INSPECTOR, 
EASTERN REGION, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mr. Weigurman. My name is William B. Weightman. I reside 
at 317 a hols Street, Pottsville, Pa , 

Tl HAIRMAN. What is your business? 

fe: r. ow iGHrMAN. General air-brake inspector of the eastern region 

» Pennsylvania Railroad. 

ao cs CruatrMan. After the accident did you inspect the brakes of 
this Pennsylvania Railroad train ? 

Mr. Wricgurman. At the time of the accident I was in New York. 
I arrived here in the early afternoon. 

The Cuamman. What did you do? 

Mr. Wi IGHTMAN, We assembled these ears, with the exception of 
the first three, down in the yard and made air-brake tests. The tests 
found no defects insofar as the air brakes were concerned. 

The Cuarrman. The first three cars were hors de combat. 

Mr. WrigurmMan. Yes; the first three cars we were not able to test 
at that time. 

The Cuatmrman. Have you since then? 

Mr. WriaghtMan. Later on, due to the condition of these cars, we 
were not able to test two cars with the brakes on, so we took the 
working parts out, the air brake, and put it on what is known as 
a standard test rack for those valves. They passed the tests very 
satisfactorily. 

The Crratrrman. What do your tests show, in simple language / 

Mr. WeigurmMan. The tests show that the brakes were all in 
operative condition on those cars. 

The CuarrmMan. What about the angle cock ? 

Mr. Weieurman. I have not seen the angle cocks, with the exception 
of the one back of the third car, or the one partly closed. 

That wasn’t sufficiently closed enough so that it would not permit 
us to havea brake. 

The CuarrmMan. Can you offer us anything in the way of your 
conclusions on the whole thing? 

Mr. WeicurmMan. With the test that I made I am not able to give 
you any definite cause as to why the brakes were inoperative. 

Phe Cuarrman. Are there questions, gentlemen ? 
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Senator Porrer. Did I understand you to say that the angle cock 
was open sufficiently so that there could still be brakes? 

Mr. Wericurman. Yes, sir; the one back between the third and 
fourth car. 

Senator Bricker. Have you been able to examine the locomotive 
to determine whether or not there could have been any defect from 
the point ot application ( f the brakes \ the engineer back to the 
first car / 

Mr. WeicurmMan. Yes, sir. That engine was inspected by the ICC 
inspector right after the accident. He found no defects of any kind. 
We also took that equipment off and put it on another engine of the 
same type and made the test. lt passed the test. All the tests were 
made satisfactorily. 

Senator Bri KER. These brakes cid not hold. Then in light of 
your tests you have no obvious reason for their not holding, have you? 
Have you any suggestion as to what could have happened to cause this 

cident ? 

You are the chief inspector who would know as much about it as 
any man in the world. What is your judgment, if you can enlighten 

at all? 

‘ WeiguTMan. I can offer no explanation except that the engineer 
did not have control of the train, according to his statement. 

Mr. Scurroeper. Mr. Weightman. information was received by us 
that the angle cock between the first and seeond ear after the wreck 
was found in the closed position ; is that correct ? 

Mr. Wretcutman. I have been told that. 

Mr. SCHROEDER. H: ive you made an \ test with the angle cock bet ween 
the first and second car to see what woul Lh: up pen‘ 

Mr. WeiautMan. I have not made that test with the closed angle 
cock, 

Mr. Scrrroreper. That test has been made. 

Mr. WetcutTMan. I understand it has. 

The Cuatrman. Who did make it? 

Mr. Weicurman. I was told this morning that a Mr. Swaford had 
made it 

The Cuatrman. What is his job? 

Mr. WeicuHTMan. Assistant master mechanic in char 
Washineton Terminal. 

The CuarrmMan. Are there any other questio s of the gentleman / 

Senator Monroney. I am not as familiar as I should be with the 
brake in operation. It seems to me if you had brakes on the engine 
that were functioning, and on the first three cars, a train going 35 
miles an hour could at least be slowed down in the half or three 
quarters of a mile between the time the engineer discovered the loss 
of his brakes and the time it hit ? 

Mr. WeicutTman. Well, sir, you have a 1 percent descending grade 
coming into Washington. I would say approximately it was a 1 
percent grade. If you are running with a speed of around 80 miles 
an hour, 16 cars. and as you know, at that hour of the morning the 
rail conditions are not always the best, by that we meam moisture—— 

Senator Monronry. You carry sand, don’t you? 

Mr. WeicutMANn. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. If the brakes were set on the engine | efore it 
reached K tower, and assuming that they were operative on the next 


re of cars at the 
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three cars, would that not enable the speed to be materially recluced 
between K tower and Union Station, when I think testimony was he 
is going 35 miles an hour, before it crashed. 
Did youn pect the rails to see if the wheels were sliding? It would 


hown a burn on the rails if they were set on the engine 4 


Mr. Weiaurman. I made no inspection of the rails because there 
had been a number of trains over there. 

Senator Monronery. That would not erase a deep burn. It would 
how up on the rails. If thev hadn’t been looked at, then I think 
omeb« dy the ICC or the Pennsylvania was not on their toes In 
trying to find out what happened to try to slow the train down. 

\ ScuroeperR. Senator Monroney, those observations have been 

Lie I ft k Mr. W elohtman made observations of the brake shoe 
ind the wheels and the first three cars, 

Mr. WeiegnrmMan. That is right. 


Senator Monroney. You were only interested in the equipment on 


the ( il 

\I WrightTMan. On the locomotive and the cars. 

mPenator Mi NRONEY. Was there omeone else then who would try to 
examine the rails to see just how much sliding was done / 

[r. Scuroeper. Yes, sir. 

Phe CHAIRMAN. Were there flames coming out of these brakes ? 

Mr. Wetentrman. That I wouldn’t know. I was in New York at 
the time of the accident. 


~~ 


enatol Bri KER, How was the engineer able to brine the speed of 
that train from SO miles an hour down to the 35 miles an hour at K 
tower ¢ 

Mr. Weiagurman. The only explanation I could give is that it is 
evident he had some brakes or he could not have retarded the train. 
Senator Bricker. It is downgrade / 


Mr. Wreicgrrman. About 1 percent. 


{ tol Hy NT. He t¢ tified that he had brakes on his engine, 


senator Burter. When he put the emergency on, does that throw 
ind automatically ? . 

Mr. \\ KIGITMAN Not on the electric locomotives. 

Senator Carenarr. He testified that he not only had brakes on the 
locomotive but he also reversed it. He testified, I think. he was just 
pushed in. Was he pushed in or were his wheels turning? 

Mr. WetgntrMan. That Iam not able to answer. 

Senator Carenart. Who knows whether, when he arrived and hit. 

wheels were sliding or were turning ? 

Mr. Scrmorper. [I wonder if we have any eyewitness to that. 

Senator Caprnarr. Would he know ? 

Mr. Wreicgurman. No. 

Mr. Scrrrorper. Mr. Weightman is an old engineer himself. 

Senator Cargnartr. Were his wheels turning or sliding. in vour 
op nion ¢ ; 

Mr. Wrienrman. The only way we know when wheels are sliding 
when we have power. 

Senator Caprnartr. Power was completely shut off ? 

Mr. WriautrmMan. Yes. 
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Mr. Scu Roeper. May I ask one more question / Mr. Weightman, 
what did your observation show of the brakes on the first three cars 
of the train after the accident / 

Mr. WetaurmMan. When I saw those cars later on, the brake shoes 
were badly burned, indicating that they were holding. They were 
burnt, and pretty badly burned down. 

Mr. Scuroeper. Would that indicate an emergency application on 
the first three cars? 

Mr. Weigurman. Either that or heavy braking. 

Senator Carenarr. Then your opinion is that there was brakes on 
the locomotive and first three cars and no brakes on the balance of the 
cars; Which means the balance of the cars pushed the three cars and 
the locomotive right into the station / 

Mr. Wricurman. I couldn’t say there were no brakes back there, 
because examination would not clisclose that on account of the train 
having been previously braked. But I will say there was no sign of 
excessive heat on the remainder of the cars, the brake shoes. 

Senator Carenarr. No indication that there were any brakes ? 

Mr. WeigntrmMan. No excessive heat, that is right. 

Senator Hi NT. In mak he an eXamimation ol the bi ikes of any ear, 
what examination would you make that would justify taking that 
car out of service? 

Mr. WeigurmMan. Which car? 

Senator Hunt. I think car No. 5 had the trouble. It took the engi 
neer some 50 minutes to correct it. 

Mr. WrigurmMan. It is our practice when we leave a terminal, if 
there are any defects in the ear, or at V part of this car, that is not safe, 
it 1s shopped ; if it can be repa read, it Is repaired at that point and 
continued through. 

Senator Hunt. Had this car been taken out of service instead of 
temporarily repaired or temporarily gotten into condition, we prob 
ably wouldn't have had the accident here ? 

Mr. WeicuHTMan. From what I understand, the an 
is no defect found in the angle cock, I see no reason why we have to 
shop the car. 

senator Hr NT. My que tion 1s this: If someth ne’ went wrong once, 
what would keep it from gome wrong again 4 Wouldn't it have been 
good judgment, that Is, second thinking, to have taken that car out of 
service ? 

Mr. Weicurman. No, sir. I don’t agree, as a railroader, and be 
lieve, according to the instructions, if we can make repairs, and as I 
hear this testimony there was no defect about that angle cock that 
would cause the car to be shopped 

Senator Hunr. What was the defect that caused it to go bad in 
the first place ¢ What assurances have you even from your experien e 
that it wouldn't happen again ¢ 

Mr. Weieirrman. I couldn’t say it wouldn’t happen again, because 
I am not able to say what caused it to be in closed position. 

Senator Monroney. Suppose you had talked to the engineer on the 
run trom Boston to New Haven and he told you about finding this 
angle cock absolutely closed at Kingston Swamp. Would you have 
done anything about that car or have given it a more minute inspec 
tion, that is, the angle cock, or would you have thought it was an 
accidental happening that could have occurred in normal operation ¢ 
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\I Wet I . ome ( t on the railroad, and we follow 11 

ely. if we have trouble with any tran or car, at the terminal, 

Ol ) e. lf necessary, tha i (FLV , or train given, a close inspec- 

tic 04 rts) ha ie trouble ; 

S { VMoxroney. We have heard testimony this morning that 

( ept to the super tendent. He probably 

ot down at 9 o'clock the next morning. after the train was already 

rrive Wa oto The conductor thought the trouble 

t two pulimans, d the chief car nu pector carried out 

a 1 ( ory given him by the col ductor. Yet the condu 

tor kne ot! yr about the cars al | the engineer cid, al ad there was 
} ently y communication between the engineer and car inspector ¥ 

oO \ t the trouble on car No. 3 was. Apparently, t was a 

ery unusual and almost impossible thing for that angle cock to work 
Mr. Weicurman. Well, Senator, that happened on another railroad ¢ 

I I ( rse, we have ho charge of, | am not ible to go into 

tructions are. 

= tor Monroney. Don’t you expect any kind of a squawk report 

or anything when you take over a lot of equipment from another line, 

f there has been trouble before they arrive and they are turned over 


VI W EIGHTMAN. Krom the test mony he re, the last leo of that run 
ved ere wa no troubled experienced. l would suppose, finding 
ne cock clo ed, as stated here previously, that there was no 

defect ab ruil the angle eock, if It Was 1n locked position, if the lo k 

orking O. K., that would not be cause, in my opinion, for any 
further alarm on our railroad, inasmuch as the train came to us on 
the last leg of the run where the power was changed, as I understand 


Senator Monronry. Do you have in your inspections similar cases 
where angle cocks have been closed 2 

Mr. Weigunrman. I don’t know of any angle cocks that have been 

«lon our passenger trains. I don’t hear of any. 

Senator Monroney. It would be unusual. indicating sabotage. I 
don’t see how that could work loose accidentally. 

Mr. Wreicgurman. No, sir. 

Senator Monroney. In your experience, have you known one of 
those through vibration to work itself free ? 

Mr. WeicurmMan. Not that type of angle cock. 

Senator Monroney. It couldn’t be done while the train was running 
by any individual. Even a fellow riding the blinds couldn’t possibly 
reach that angle cock? 

Mr. WetcutTMan. That is right. 

Senator CarenaArr. Is that the type that was on the car at Kingston 
Swamp‘ 

Mr. WeigutmMan. I am not prepared to answer. 

Mr. Scurorper. I think we are safe to assume that. 

Mr. Brumuey. Yes. 

Senator CaprHartr. The angle cock that was on the car at Kingston 
is exactly the same as this? 

Mr. Brumuey. I understand so. 

Senator Capenartr. We don’t know? 
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Mr. Scrrroeper. It is the same angle cock insofar as my information 
woes, 

Senator Carrnartr. Nobody seems to know. 

Mr. WeicuTmMan. That is the type we tested between the third and 
fourth ear 

Senator Monroney. On your test it was part lly closed ¢ 

Mr. WeicntrmMan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. But you said it was not enough to cut the air 
off to the rear coaches. 

Mr. WetcuTMan. To no part of the train. I have tests to substan- 
tiate that. 

Mr. Monroney. Under normal operating procedures the air wor ld 
have been functioning on all parts of the train, even with the degree 
of closure that you found in the angle cock ? 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN. Yes, sir 

The CuairmMan. The testimony of Mr. Matta was that he went back 
in the third car and found the angle cock closed. And that having 
been true, presents this problem to our minds, and yours too: Either 
some oflici a or some employee of the road didn’t properly handle that 
angle coc le ft 1t on when it should have bee} closed, or somebody 
with trov aforethought meddied with it: isn’t that correct ? 

Mr. WetecuntmMan. That could be. We have no way of knowing. 

The CHarrmMan. As an individual, you are trained and we are not. 
Doesn't that occur to VOU as a poss} ibility of what hi “PPE ned? 

Mr. WeicutTman. One of the two had to close 

Senator Monroney. There is one thing I can’t oi through my head. 
Excuse me for being so dense. It is that when the angle cock was 
closed at Kingston the brakes set on the last three ears. When it was 
partially closed coming into Washington, apparently the brakes were 
all gone. 

Mr. WEIGHTMAN. Senator, what we have to do on an air brake is to 
supply air to keep the brakes off. We have to have a source of s upply 
which will keep our air brakes off. When we want to apply a brake 
we reduce that pressure to apply it. When the angle cock is closed, 
we lose all source of supply from there back. 

If there is le akage on cars, it re presents a rec duction that the e ngine- 
man makes. Therefore, the brakes could apply from there bas k. 

We take air out to apply the brakes and put air in to release the 
brakes. 

Senator Monroney. If that were closed, or there was an obstruc 
tion in the line, the brakes were set rather than bein 
inoperative ? 

Mr. WetcutTMan. They could set in time. It depends on the 
amount of leakage. If there wasa slow leakage, they could last a long 
time. 

Senator Monroney. Suppose you have a tight air line beyond t 
third car. Then the engineer has no way of applving the br: akes bac i 
to the third car if there is an obstruction that would prevent him from 
reducing that air pressure? 

Mr. WeicuTMan. That is right. 

Senator CAPEHART. Has it been established that the angle cock was 
on the third car at Kingston? Is that the car that the engineer found 
closed 2 


o completely 
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Mr. Scuroeper. Between the third and fourth car. 

Senator Caremarr. And also after the wreck you found that thu 
angle cock was always closed 4 

Mr. Scuroeper. Partially closed. 

Senator Carenarr. How long did the train stop in Baltimore é 

Mr. Scuroepver. I believe 5 minutes, 
senator CAPEILART. That would indicate that somebody 1h) Provi 
dence del berate] closed it. and likewise somebody In Baltimore did 
} une thing, because otherwise the train would not have run 
operly from Kingston to Baltimore ¢ 
Mr. Scuroreper. My understanding is this: Assuming that the engi 
neer came into Baltimore, say, and made a station stop and then 
released his brakes—let me put it this way—if someone turned that 
angle cock before the brakes were released, he would never be able 
to vet the train out of Baltimore. 

Mr. WreigntMan. That is right. 

Mr. Scurorper. So, if a person did tamper with it, they would have 
to clos the ingle COr kk aitter the engineer had made a release ot his 
valve. 

Senator Monronry. When would that occur ? 

Mr. Scurrorper. He comes to the station and makes his stop and 
appl es the automatic brake valve. That applies the brakes on the 
engine and train, and then he makes a release which causes the train 
line to charge up again. Usually he holds his engine with what is 
known as the independent-brake valve. 

He will stay at the station there with the brake being held only 
by the air applied on the engine, and then when he is ready to start, 
vets the communicating signal from the conductor, he will release 
the independent-brake valve because his automatic is already released 


and he ready to go: is that correct ? 
Mr. Weiautrman. That is correct. We have two brakes on a loco 
motive, ‘] here is one for the locomotive only for standing around, 


and we have an automatic brake which will operate the locomotive and 
train while in motion. 

Senator Carenarr. Are you saying to us then if someone in Balti 
more either closed o1 opened this, I don*t know which, that the train 
would not have been able to come out of the station ? 

Mr. Weicurman. If it had been closed before he released the brake 
when he made his station stop, that is right. 

Senator Carrenarr, If there was any sabotage, it would have to be 
in half a minute. 

Mr. Weigurman. I don’t know how long the train stays there. If 
had 5-minute station stop, he has a lot of time to recharge. 

Senator Carenarr. Anyone who wanted to tamper with the angle 
chad 5 minutes to do so in Baltimore? 

Mr. Weicurman, If that was his station time, yes. 

Senator Carpreuarr. He had 5 minutes to do it? 

Mr. WrigitrMan. I would say you would need a few seconds to re- 

large the line. 

Senator Carenarr. The train runs perfectly—this is what we seem 

to have—from Boston to Providence and to Kingston swamp; the 

engineer goes out and finds the angle cock closed; he opens it; the 

train operates perfectly to Baltimore, which was the last stop, and then 
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the train leaves Baltimore in normal working condition and hits the 
station down here, and you find again the same angle cock, you say, 
partially closed. 

Mr. WeicutTman. Partially closed. 

senator Porri R. Did you testify to the fact that even with it par 

lly closed, 1t wasn’t enough to cause the wreck 

Mr. Wretcurman. The way I found that angle cock was that it was 
l ol closed sufhiciel { to cause the wreck, 

Senator Monronry. Could vou show us that on the angle cock ? 

Mr. WrigurmMan. Yes, I believe so. It looked about like a three 
sixteenth opening. 

Senator CAPEHART. The angle cock on the fi st car you found was 
ompletely closed 2 

Mr. WreigutrmMan. I didn’t find that,sir. It has been found. 

Mr. Scuroreper. That is the fact. 

Mr. WeiautmMan. Here is the opening of your air feed. 

Senator Carenarr. You say you think it wasn’t closed suffice ently 
but so that you could get air back there? You might be wrong about 
that ? 

Mr. WreicutTMan. No, sir. 

Senator Caprnmartr. If the angle cock on the first car was closed, then 
there was no brakeage from that car back: is that correct ? 

Mr. Weicurman. The engine had no control of anything except the 
locomotive. 

Senator CAaprnarr. Which indicates to me that someone in Provi- 
dence who knew his business closed the angle COKE k, and again in Balti- 
more. 

The CuHairMan. As I understand it, there is a reserve tank of air 
connected with both the reoular line of the ¢ neine and discharge: 
that right? 

Mr. Wricgurman. If I understand you correctly, you mean, I sup 
pose, the main reservoir, which is the source of supply. 

The CHARMAN. A reserve tank of air? 

Mr. We1reutrmMan. Yes. The main reserve is the locomotive. 

The CuatrmMan. If one should fail, the other will set the brakes auto 
matically ? 

Mr. WreigutmMan. Yes, in an emergency. 

The CHarrman. So that it could have stopped the train, couldn't 
it? ‘Then the question is, Why didn’t somebody pull the emergence: 
brake in the 16 cars? 

Mr. Wrigurman. I am not prepared to say whether they did or 
whether they didn't. 

The Cramman. They could have, couldn't they? If they had 
pulled it, it would have stopped the train ? 

Mr. Wetcurman. If they had known it, and had time and there 
Was air in this train, ves. 

The Cuarrman. You say, “If they had known.” If they had some 
electronic device on those trains so the engineer could notify them, 
they would have known about it. They had no way to let them know 4 

Mr. WriautrmMan. There is no communication on this train. 

The CuamrmMan. Then it brings up the argument that there should 


be, 
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Mr. Wetgurman. That is right. Senator. But again, we dont know 


he I I} lr’ Was beh ha the ( l« a angel cock and if you pulled the 
CO | , \ lve. pi ithe emerot a ere would have been brakes. 
Phe Cy MAN. the unknown factor, the amount of air? 
Whi you get out or alr. come up to Capitol Hill. There is plenty 
ron} the S ate 
Senato. Hy NT. ] youl entire all line is large : this opening ¢ 
Mii Weriai rMAN. \p] roximately 
Ss Hunr. That would pretty nearly rule out any obstruction 


n the line, wouldn’t it 2 

Mr. Wetcurman. We weren't able to find any. We weren't able to 
find any obstruction. 

| CirarrMANn. Is the air line composed of canvas ? 

Mr. WeitgurmMan. Metallic hose. We have rubber hose; iron pipe 
and copper. It is all approved 

1") C'narrMAN. Are there any other questions ¢ 

Mr. Scurorper. If I understand the Senator’s question, Mr. Weight- 
man, he pointed to this aperture here and said, “This is the amount of 

! ( vould vel through here.” 
Mr. Wetgutaan. When it open. 
Mi Scuroeper. I mean, look ng at the port. This is where you 
wtually get the space. 

Senator Carpenarr. You testified that the angle cock on the third 
y partially open; 1s that right ? 

Mr. Weighrman. Yes, or partially closed, either one. 

Senator Carenarr. We have had quite a bit of testimony here. Is 
t the second car? 

Mr. Scrrorper. The first and second car. 

Senator Carenarr. That the angle cock was completely closed, 
which meant that there was no air from that point back to the end of 
the train; is that correct ? 

Mr. Weteurman. Yes, si 

Senator Carenarr. There couldn’t possibly have been any ? 

Mr. Weightman. Not if that angle cock was closed between the first 
and seco} d car. 

se tor CarrnaArr. And there were 16 coaches? 

Mr. WrigHtmMan. Yes, sir. 

The Cuairman. And there were 16 coaches without any air that 
were pushing the engine, the locomotive, and one car? 

Mr. WetcurmMan. Fifteet 

Senator Capenart. If those are the facts, then all you have got to 
do find out whether somebody closed this angle cock by hand or 
whether it was a mechanical failure of the angle cock: isn’t that all 
there is to this whole business ? 

Mr. Weigurman. We haven't been able to find any mechanical 
fa lure Ol this angle cock. 

Senator Caprmart. This angle cock you found partially closed was 
all right except it was partially closed ? 

Mr. WreigurmMan. Yes. 

Senator Carpenarr. As to the one between the first and second car, 
was it found closed or what ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. What about that? 

Senator Carenarr. Was it just a normal angle cock and just closed 


or open ¢ 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE W. SWAFORD, PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Mir. Sw AFFORD, We did l havea w »} concdition. 


Mr. SCHROED “Warm” or “worn” ¢ 

Senator CArenarr. Did tl ng ock fj | second 
car that Vou fou a ( st Lit { 2) I { I ( f { & 
train, did it show it had | tampered with ¢ 


Mr. Swarorp. No. 

Senator Carprnarr. Was it defective ? 

Mr. Swarorp. Not to that extent. 

Senator Caprenarr. All that happened was that somebody with 
their hands - 

The CuHarrmMan. What is the witness’ name / 

Mr. Scuroeper. Mr. G. W. Swaford 

Senator Monroney. In the crash, when these cars dove into the 
basement, could that crash have closed or partiaily ciosed t it angele 
cock ? 

Mr. Scuroeper. May I suggest we have a photograph of where 
that angle cock was found, an arify 

The C HAIRMAN. We will now show th pictures by Westinghouse. 

Mr. Scuroeper. This is Mr. Carl D. Stewart, who is vice president 
of Westinghouse. 

May we have on the re ‘ord that in ah answetl by you to Mr. S« aegel 
as to whether or not the condition of the angle cock which he found 
after the wreck, which came from between the first and second ear, 
could have been caused or was worn in any way by the wre k? 

The CHAIRM AN. Whether It was worn sufliciently to be closed by 
the vibration of the shock. 

Mr. Scurorper. And the answer by Mr. Schaegel was “No.” 

The Cuatrman. Let us hear now from Mr. Stewart. 


STATEMENT OF CARL D. STEWART, VICE PRESIDENT, 
WESTINGHOUSE AIR BRAKE CO. 


Mr. STE WART. I understand the ie son I am asked to come here is 
to expl: iin to you ge mntlemen the air-brake system so that you will have 
a clear notion of what the design intends to be per formed. 

The CuairMan. It will be be very helpful if you will do that. 

Mr. Srewart. We have this diagram prepared to show the system 
from the locomotive through the train. I will first point to each 
item there and then, perhaps, explain in some detail the points where 
the sre are some controve rsie Ss or some ques tions as to the pel rfo rmance, 

The Cuarrman. We will be grateful to you if you will do that. 

Mr. Stewart. I am C. D. Stewart, vice president, Westinghouse 
Air Brake Co. 

After I point out the various items, as I said, I will explain in detail 
whatever items are not clear as to their function. 

I should also state that the se are very basic, because there is no need 
to go into detail in most of the items. 

Starting with the locomotive, we have here [indicating] a com- 
pressor that provides us the air ut ider pressure into two main reser- 
voirs. Between these reservoirs is located a coil for the purpose of 
bringing the air back to normal scaalaie which, in turn, is delivered 
in precipitated moisture. 











Mr. Srewarr. These are located at some location on the electi 
locomotive: therefore. that is the only source of air forthetrain. After 
{ ( roug ey reservolr, o to a reducing valve, 

| } im entiled a teed v ilve, hich reauees 
| ( | ) <imatel LO to the 
( 
| Cl ( \ 1 ral 
( ! Wake I moving { \ 
I } 
( RA | e | v { Ipptlie ur to the 

Mr. S Whe thos x posit r fle 

ry VE by ( the brat valve tol Drie pipe 

COCK, | wie cock, The hose cot pli rs, angle 

brake pipe on the car, and ¢ ich succeed ne car mn the 

ollo the air Trom that p t fora moment. On the loco 

bra leads { brake pipe to a control valve, here 

ributing valve.” fro branch line to a control valve or 

hey perform the ume function, but have a different hame be- 
wise ey ck ome additional duties. One does more than the other: 
iTerent name. Also, vou will note from this same line a 

branch | ling to another valve. In the case ot a locomot ve, it 1s 

Liled emergency 5 1 the ca e of the ear, t is called the conductor’s 
( ere \ ilve. There me of these valves on each of these trains. 

Phe CuatrMan. Is that on the rear of the train? 


Mr. Srewart. It will be on one end of each car of the train. 

Phe ¢ ‘HAIRMAN, On the plat form or inside the car ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. On the one I happened to notice, the handle is on 
© l de. 

In front you will notice the emergency valve, and the valve itself 
located at a more remote location. 

Ni lly, when the engineer is running over the road, the brake 
valve handle here [indicating| is in running position, and air under 
110 poul ads pressure passes through that valve to the train and charges 
by way of the distributing valve or triple valve what is a local supply 
of air: n this ease, it is called an auxiliary reservoir. 

So that you may see how that performs, we have made this diagram, 
heen e the re have been some que tions raised here as to how air, the 
falling of air pressure, can apply the brakes. Let us follow the triple 


valve on th car. It comes from the brake pipe at 110 pounds pres- 
re to the face of a triple valve piston. It will be noted there is a 
ypa i\round, which is termed “feed oroove,” which permits it to 


move into this chamber and Into an auxiliary reservoir. The only 
purpose of the reservoir is to give us substantial volume which could 
not be done by the triple valve. There is a stem here which moves 


Ilere [indicating | you will remember I talked of a rotary valve. 
Here is an angle cock, Here is a conduc tor’s valve, Here is a slide 
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valve In other words, there are five form tT Valve n different po. 
tions in the train, and each one performs a particular functio1 

When the air pressure n the brake pipe comes through here nad 
eating | at 110 pounds pressure and charges the piston, it is held in 
this piston, which is a release position. In that position you will 
notice a cavity wh mnects a brake Vilnder to t ith phe 
to al exhaust. wir Drake ire, therefor 1 Ca ali e pre it 
in the brake pipe a id the auxiliary reservoirs are balanced. 

When the engineer desires to make in appt ition, he moves this 


rotary valve to application position. And in that position the rotary 
Vaive, a port hi the rotary valve, col ects the brake pipe to the exhaust, 
lowering the brake-pipe pressure. The brake-pipe pressure in front 
of this piston becom1 1o lower, lower than it 1s on this side, this 1s 
forced to the left. It closes this exhaust port al ct it opens the aux ary 
reservoir volume by way of this chamber to the brake cylinder. 

If he made a 20-pound reduction by that, I mean he went from 
110 pounds pressure in here to 90, when he had, say, 89 pounds in the 
auxiliary reservolr, which has moved over to the brake cylinder 
the higher pressure under the auxiliary side of the piston moves it 
ag the brake pipe and closes this e hi irging port Phat is know) 

i loc ked position. Therefore, he wi | have In fil braking eylinde 
some intermediate pressure. It will be higher than atmosphere; 
will be lower than the maximum available pressure. That is known as 
a service application, and is for t he } yurpose of slowing down or bring 
ing the train to a natural stop in the station or wherever they wish 
to come to a stop. 

It will be obv lous, if this angle cock here lindieati a | or here were 
turned, there could be no flow of air. Let us say I have the brakes in 
application. Let us release them now for a moment. I shall take 
that step first. We shall remove the brakes by moving back to run 
ning position, again connect the main reservoir to the brake pipe, and 
the pressure being higher for the moment in the brake pipe than i 
the auxiliary, the pl ton Is agaln moved to release pos tion and the 
brake cylinder pressure and exhaust and auxiliary reserve are charged 
to 110. 

In running over the road, should this angle cock pecoMne ¢ losed. or 
just before they left the station, as has been mentioned, there can be 
no more pressure flow to the brake system on the train. 

There is alway s some leakage out of the various fittings, the hose, 
the pipe joints, and SO Ot, of a rather low order. In this train, which 
vas tested after the wreck, there was less than 1 pound per minute in 
13 cars, plus three extras that were added. So that a very slow fall 
of brake pipe pressure follows, and it will be apparent that a slov 
backflow of air can take pl ice from the auxil ary reserve back to the 
brake pipe. 

If the leaks, like in the br: ake S\ stem, therefore are no greater thar 
can flow back through the feed grooves of the triple valve, the tripl 
valve will stay in release position and there will be no automatic brake 
application as a result of brake-pipe leakage. 

If. as is also testified, the conductor became aware of something 
wrong and he were to pull this valve here, he would make a very heavy 
reduction in brake pipe pressure, and this piston would immediate ly 
move over to application position and the brakes would be applied. 
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| ft to recaptit ilate to! 1 moment hefore | vO tO the hext point, 


follows that the engineer W hh brake valve can make a brake- 
pipe reduction that will apply the brake. Leakage in the tratn, with 
the co losed. can make the reduction in the train; whether it is of a 
rh-enough order to apply the brakes depends, and the conductor 
Cal make al ipph tion. 
\] oO. Thre ose Can urst or can come apart. Anythn og that dis 
ipts the brake-pipe system could apply the brakes. There was no 
t or anything of that involved. I simply indicate there are 
‘ ra \ nw han automatic brake can be applied. 
(HARMAN. Where, s this reservoir tank I asked about 


ected with the regular line of the enone ¢ 


Vir. Srewarr. I didn’t get all of that. 

The Crramman. Where is that reserve tank ? 

Mir. Svewarr. On the eat Chis is the reservoir. There is one of 
these we will say one; there are more—there is the equivalent of 
one on each of the trains. 

Phe Cramman. And in every car there is an emergency brake ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Every ear has a conductor’s valve. 


Phe Cuarrman. It can be pulled by the conductor or a passenger 
to stop the train‘ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes. 

The CHarrMan. Where is it? 

Mr. Srewarr. It has various locations in the car. They are usually 
on the end of the car, on the inside. with a small ball hanging. 

I I lled that on a car right now ¢ 
Mr. Srew arr. If you pulled tl s valve here o1 this car, this pipe here 
would be vented, the brake pipe would be vented, just the same as the 


e CHAIRMAN. Suppose we ] 


engineer did. 

Senator Caprmarr. Does that vent it on the cars behind it? Does 
t just affect one car at a time? 

Mr. Srewarr. It affects all the train, because this pipe runs the 
entire lenoth of the train. 

Senator Carenarr. If the angle cock was closed 

Mr. Srewarr. This valve here can be effective only on the side of 

) *h it is located. If this were the angle cock, closed, 

all ears this way would be exhausted: all ahead of this, if there were 
urs ahead, would not be affected in any way. 

Senator Monroney. The conductor testified, I believe, he was riding 
on car No. 3. Had he been on ear No. 4 and pulled that valve, then 
every car behind car No. t back would set emergency brakes ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. 
itor Capenarr. If there was air—was there air? 

Ir. Srewart. There was air. 
Senator Carpemarr. There was air? 
Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 


Mr. Scrurrorper. If there had been, the brakes would have gone on ? 


» train on whi 


Mr. Srewarr. There are two ways in which I know there is air. I 
hav ‘to that explanation yet. I came to Washington on the 


] 


same day. I did not personally see it, but I was told by an authority 
there was air on the train. 3 

With the valves on that train, with each triple valve—I said this, 
by the way, was a very simplified design, and its only purpose is to 
how you the basic functioning of the brake. There are many acces- 
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sories for one function or another, and one accessory is a valve known 
as a protect ion valve. 

When the brake-pipe pressure drops to a certain pressure, it brings 
about a venting of the brake pipe and, therefore, an emergency appli- 
cation. Those valves were tested In tl e yard that night, and they 
functioned as tested. 

The CHairman. The trouble is with the emergency. Why didn’t 
some of this train crew, hearing his horn and whistle and knowing’ 
there was hell to pay, throw that emergency ¢ 

Mr. Srewarrt. I can’t answer that. 

The Cratrman. Doesn’t that occur to you? 

Mr. Srewart. Yes; it would occur to me. 

Senator Carenart. If the angle cock on car No. 1 was closed, which 
meant the engineer had no control over the cars back of No. 1 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Senator Carenartr. The engineer would have no control over it? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct. 

Senator Caprmart. These emergency valves in each of these cars, 
had they been open, would they have worked ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. If the conductor’s valve on the first group 
of three cars and the conductor’s valve on the last group of 13, if the 
two valves In those locations had been operated —x 

Senator Carenarr. Did they have air? 

Mr. Srewarrt. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenart. It has been proven they did have air? 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

Senator Capenart. Is it your testimony that, even though this 
angle cock in car No. 1 was closed, which meant the engineer had no 
control over it—the cars behind that point—if someone on that train 
had closed or opened the emergency valve it would have stopped that 
train? 

Mr. Stewart. That is correct; stop the train—— 

Senator Capenarr. I mean, with the brakes. 

Mr. Stewart. It would have applied the brakes. 

Mr. Scurorper. That means there was no closure between the third 
and fourth cars. 

Senator CapenHartr. Let us say, of this angle cock which was first 
closed between the third and fourth cars, any emergency valve open 
between or behind the third and fourth cars would have applied the 
brakes to the balance of the cars ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Monroney. That would have been true for the brakeman 
who was riding in the last car? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Carenartr. The man riding in the last car. would that 
have put the brakes on ahead of him ? 

Mr. Stewart. Until he came to the closed angle cock. 

Senator Carenarr. We have testimony here that no one applied 
these emergency brakes. 

Mr. Stewart. I thought the conductor testified—— 

Mr. Scrirorper. My recollection is that the conductor said he ap- 
plied the brakes on the head of the third car, and the baggeaveman 
in the fourth car wasn’t sure whether he got to it or not. 
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\ ‘a, WART, Yes, Sir. 

Mi LH UREUX That should be suflicient if the 12 car ich had 
Ls <: it should have been suflicient to stop the train, would 

Mr. Srewarr. It would have stopped. I don’t know if it would 

e stoppe tin the distance. 

» tO] Monroney. Doesn't that almost lock the brakes 7 
Wouldn't it have thrown the passengers against the w ll? I am 

| f the emergency application. 

MM STE RT. No. The emergency doesn’t come on with that speed 
| iestion of the rate of development of retardation. 

| ple y ilve tl) ied to apy ly the brakes fully in } seconds 

I it reason, not to cause too heavy a surge in the train. If 

( tantly. { would be like hitting a stone wall. If it took 
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be a result such as you de eribe. There isa compromise between. 

It ife from the stat dpo nt of being adequate and safe from the 
Land pe tof notn uring the massengers. 

— tol \MIONRONEY. What our d tinguished chairman has fre 
quently said is pertinent, had the same care in radio communications 
between the engine and rear of the train been possible, the brakes 
could have been set when the engineer found he was in trouble and 


the people who couldn’t hear the horn could have been advised and 
the train brought to a successful stop. 

Mr. Stewart. I don’t like to 

Senator Monroney. I am not going to ask you. You have to sell 
the railroads this equipment. 

Mr. Srewarr. That would not enter into an engineer negotiation. 
| don’t want to seem facetious, but I would like to ask the question : 
How « ! you be sure the radio would work ? 

Phe Cuatrman. It is elementary. 

Mr. STEw arT. It is also elementary that it ean fail like the train 
line. 

Che CHAIRM AN. All human equations can fail, and some did here. 

Senator Monronry. You have it worked out on some of these con 
gressional trains that you can call San Francisco but you can’t talk 


l 
{ 


from the rear of the train to the front of the train. 

Senator Carrnartr. Your company manufactures the angle cock 
valve we had here this morning ? 

Mr. Srewart. That is correct. 

Senator Carenarr. Is it easy for those to open up by vibration? 


Mr. Srewarr. No. 
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Senator Carrenmart. Is it impossible? 

Mr. Srewart. It is not easy to open by vibration. It is one of my 
cuties to get reports from all over the United States on our brake pet 
formance. ‘There is never a report crossing my desk of an angle cock 
having vibrated closed. 

Senator Careuarr. I think one of the answers here is that the 
trains ought to slow down farther out from the station. Maybe 
nstead of 3 miles out, they ought to put their brakes on at 5 miles. 

The Cuamman. Do you know about the Automatic Straight Air 
Brake Co. 4 

Mr. Stewart. Yes, sir. 

The CHarrman. What became of that? 

Mr. Srewarr. They went out of business. 

The CuarrmMan. Didn't they have a pretty good opi — 

Mr. Srewarr. I think if they had they would still be in business. 

The CuarrmMan. Not necessarily. <A lot of good liliaids perish by 
the wayside. Some of my family had some stock in it and they have 
never heard of it since. 

Mr. Srewart. That was in 1918. 

The CratrmMan. That is right. 

Senator Carpenart. It has been established here, I guess as a matter 
of record, that the angle cock on the first car was closed, which meant 
the engineer had no control of the train from that point back: and 
everyone has testified it is almost impossible for these angle cocks 
to work loose, which would indicate then that someone had closed that 
angle cock when that train was at a standstill. Baltimore; is that 
your opinion 4 

Mr. STEWART. No: it had to be closed Ih Some manner, I don’t 
know how it was closed. 

Senator Carenarr. It had to be closed by SO body by hand ? 

Mr. Strewarr. I have testified that I did not believe it could be 
vibrated closed. You have seen the angle cock here and know that 
there are some rather complicated movements that have to be made 
before it can be turned. It is conceivable that by some very odd 
circumstance you could get a combination of inanimate objects hitting 
that in such a way that it would move it. 1 can’t conceive of it 

Senator Capgenart. Isn't it strange that an angle cock was com 
pletely closed on car No. 3 at Kingston and then when they cet into 
Washington it is partially closed, and then on car No. 1 it is completely 
closed ? 

Mr. Srewarr. It is an odd series of circumstances. 

Senator Carenart. That is a series of circumstances which indicate 
to me that someone in Providence and someone in Baltimore, with 
their own hands, closed it. 

Mr. Srewarr. That is true. But from an engineering standpoint 
ve deal with facts and not surmise, and I could not testify that that 
is how it happened. 

Senator Carenart. You do testify it is almost impossible for it 
to work itself loose ? 

Mr. Stewart. That is precisely why we made that design, just to 
make it pre etics ally impossible for it to deliberate sly — 

Senator Carenarr. Therefore, someone either deliberate ‘ly did it or 
inadvertently ? 
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Mr. Srewarr. That would be my surmise, which I reluctantly make. 
Senator Careuarr. It is awfully strange that it would happen in 
/ 


Kingston and then again here / 


Mr. Srewarr. Verv. because when vou think there are millions of 


operations over the years, this is the first time it has come to my atten- 
tioh In Many, Many years. 

Senator Caren LRT. If this h ippened out where they had 10 or 15 
or 20 miles of straightaway it would eventually come to a stop! 

Mr. Srewarr. Perhaps with the leakage they had it would take an 
hour or an hour and a half to cause the protection valve to function. 
Senator Carenarr. I presume this is a surmise, but how long would 
it take for a train running 80 miles an hour to finally lose its mo 
mentum ¢ 

Mr. Srewarr. On the level, without any brakes at all, it would take 
5 or 6 miles. 

Senator Carprnarr. With a grade? 

Mr. Srewarr. Then it could be anything. 

Senator Cavenarr. It would almost be perpetual motion, then? 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes. 

~ itor MoONRONEY. Is there anything on the engineer's gage which 
would indicate a stoppage of air on the first or third car, that would 
show something irregular, that the pressure was building up too fast 
if it wasn’t going through the whole train ? 

Mr. Srewarr. There is a reservoir gage, we will say, in this loca 
tion. There is a brake pipe gage al that location, and something 
in that location there would not perform any differently whether 
the entire train were charged or an angle cock was partially closed. 
There is nothing in the engineering cab on the gage that would so 
indicate, 

Mr. L’>Heurreux. There is one weakness in the angle cock closing 
in relation to the first and third cars. The first one, at least, was 
dislodged. Is it likely, or possible, for the accident to have closed the 


rle eT k ? 


ang Kf 

Mr. Srewart. The one on the first car? 

Mr. L’Hrvreux. Yes. 

Mr. Srewart. The fact that it was dislodged from the ear would 
eertall ly have subjected it to very strong forces of one character or 
another 

Mr. L’Hevrevux. The one on the third car had been shaken quite 

bit and ay be partly closed, too, from the shaking of the accident ; 
is that not right ¢ 

Mr. Stewart. That car, I believe. was dislodged from the train. 
I do not think it would just from vibration, but it might from some 
outside member hitting it, not \ ibration. 

Senator Carenart. Let us say the angle cocks on cars Nos. 1, 2, and 
3 were operating perfectly. 

Mr. Srewarr. Lam sorry. I was trying to catch what you said? 

Senator Carenarr. Let us say the angle cock on car No. 1 was 
operating perfectly, that it became closed as a result of the crash; let 
us say that the angle cock between 2 and 3 was working perfectly but 
became partially opened as a result of the crash: then what caused 
these brakes to fail ? 

Mr. Srewart. That could not be accounted for. 
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Senator Carpenarr. You can’t account for it? 

Mr. Stewart. No, sir. 

The Cuarrman. Would it be possible from a mechanical standpoint 
to have something in the cab of the engineer whereby he could press a 
lever or throttle and automatically open or close every angle cock ? 

Senator Carrnarr. I will take the problem of engineering that. 

Mr. Srewarr. We will be glad to have you do it. In this day of 
order, almost anything can be done in engineering. 

The Cuarrman. Even elect a Republican President. 

Senator Carenarr. It could be done, but it would be a major engi 
neering feat. I will say that. 

Mr. Srewarr. Yes, sir. We would like to farm that one out. 

Senator Burier. And in the end it may not be as reliable as the 
one you have? 

Mr. Srewarr. When you reach a point where you go over a curve, 
a hill, and the weakness of all the apparatus that you have is greater 
than the weakness you have—— 

Senator Cargenartr. I have two suggestions. One is that these angle 
cocks might be covered with something so that only the employees of 
the railroad could get to them. No. 2 is maybe going into these sta- 
tions a little bit slower. 

Senator Butter. Would it be feasible when you set an angle cock, 
as you do with a freight car, to have a little lead thing on it ! 

Mr. Srewarr. If I were a saboteur, I wouldn’t stop in cutting that 
seal. 

Senator Burier. I mean, from the standpoint of inspection. 

Mr. Stewart. That is done. 

Senator Bur.ter. Some angle cock handles were up, it has been testi 
fied here. This may be that sort of accident. Could there be any 
thing added by just putting one of those little seals on it, and then the 
inspector could go and inspect the seal and he would know whether or 
not that angle cock was in a proper position ? 

Mr. Srewarr. Perfectly feasible. We seal an angle cock on a loco- 
motive today, one which is in a more vulnerable position. 

Senator Burter. You could apply that to the train itself? 

Mr. Srewarr. It is physically possible. 

Senator Burter. Would it help anything to do it? 

Mr. Srewart. That one is not so easy to answer. 

The CuHarrman. I want to thank you for coming before us. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen and members of the committee, unless 
the committee members have other questions, we will have the hearing 
adjourned. Probably the record will go to the FBI, with our comphi- 
ments. 

The hearing is recessed, and thank you all for your kindness. 

(Whereupon, the committee concluded at 12:58 p. m.) 
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